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"Not  Homer  or  Shakespeare  is  so  sure  of  immortal  facie 
as  I'other  Goose.  Considering  the  love  in  which  her  melodies 
are  everywhere  held,  their  freedom  from  anything  which  might 
corrupt  or  mislead  the  infantile  mind,  their  practical  wis- 
dom, their  shreivd  mystery  and  motives  of  human  conduct,  one 
is  in  all  soberness  forced  to  admit  that  her  name  is  among 
the  brightest  of  the  jewels  that  adorn  the  Old  South.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a memorial 
statue  will  be  erected  to  this  venerable  lady  in  one  of  the 
parks  or  squares  of  Boston."!/ 


1 J Reverend  J.  M.  Manning,  D.D. , formerly  pastor  of  Old  South 
Church,  Boston. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  18th  Century  a great  democratic  movement  began;  and,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. This  so-called  democratic  movement  granted  and  esteemed  the 
rights  and  worth  of  the  individual.^/  Children,  being  a helpless  and 
weak  group,  appealed,  and  they  were  given  thought  as  never  before. , 

Out  of  this  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  children  came  many  aids 
to,  and  provisions  for,  the  development  and  happiness  of  the  littlest 
citizens.  A radically  new  type  of  infant  school,  called  the  kinder- 
garten, was  educed.  Overseas  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  were  leaders 
in  the  attempt  to  organize  a better  elementary  school.  Boston’s 
Superintendents  experimented.-^/  Froebel’s  kindergarten  fell  into 
this  stirred  up  ground,  and  slowly  fought  its  way  to  universal  ac- 
knowledgment. A new  literature,  known  as  children’s  literature,  was 
given  birth.  Thus  in  the  history  of  books,  books  for  the  little  child 
appear  late.  The  wealth  of  literature  for  the  little  child  has  come 
since  the  founding  of  kindergartens.  As  Boston  had  the  first  public 

kindergarten,  literature  for  the  little  child  and  the  Boston  Public 

3/ 

Kindergartens  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  together.— 

1 j Charles  Madison  Curry  and  Erie  Elsworth  Clippinger,  Children’s 
Literature.  Rand  McNally  and  Co.  1920,  p.  7. 

2 j Boston  School  Committee  Report.  1855 • 

3 / Boston  School  Committee  Report.  1870.  (St.  Louis  had  a public 
kindergarten  in  1873.) 
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"The  teacher  is  reading  the  story  of 
•The  Three  Bigs'  to  the  kindergarten 
children,  "-i/ 


1/  Drawn  by  Gloria  McFarland,  age  5,  Abraham  Lincoln  Kindergarten, 
February  10,  1938.  /kb  the  child's  request  "Three  Pigs"  was  printed 
on  the  cover  of  the  book. 


To  consider  fairly  the  development  of  literature  in  the  Boston 
Public  Kindergartens  it  is  necessary  to  keep  several  things  in  mind 
beyond  the  facts  that  both  the  kindergarten  and  children's  literature 
are  recent  institutions.  The  early  kindergartners  were  not  trained 
educators.  They  were  women  of  breeding  who  fought  with  unparalleled 
zeal  for  an  educational  innovation.  Their  Boston  is  foreign  to  us, 
and  the  children  who  sat  before  them  little  resemble  the  children  of 
today.  The  v:orld  is  a changing  world.  The  child,  to  meet  this  world, 
is  a changing  child. 

In  the  last  century  Unitarian  thought  dominated  our  city.  The 
parents  as  individuals  were  not  selfish.  It  was  the  duty  and  custom 
of  parents  to  give  the  child  precedence  over  their  desires  and  pleas- 
ures. The  child  was  trained  to  be  obedient,  there  were  strong  family 
ties,  and  the  mother  was  in  the  home.-^  Today  the  child  starts  out 
from  a different  kind  of  home.  The  parents  are  not  reverenced  as 
before.  The  child  is  not  too  obedient.  Some  parents  go  as  far  as  to 
say  that  they  should  have  their  own  life  together  and  that  their  chil- 
dren are  the  second  consideration.  This  parental  individualism  is 
not  conceived  as  selfish.  The  idea  has  come  out  of  some  modem  psy- 
chology which  tries  to  give  each  one  his  cake  and  let  him  eat  it,  too. 
The  parent  child  relation  is  no  exception  to  the  old  adage  that  you 
get  just  as  much  out  of  a thing  as  you  put  into  it. 

The  early  kindergarten  cared  for  the  spiritual  development  of 

the  child.  The  growth  of  the  citjr  in  new  large  racial  and  religious 

1/  "Neglect  of  Homes  by  Working  Wives  Blamed  for  Crime",  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  (March  7,  1933)  p.  1,  col.  4. 
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groups  narrowed  doxvn  what  the  kindergarten  could  do  toward  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  child. 

As  the  years  have  rolled  by  more  tools  have  been  available  for 
the  building  of  kindergarten  literature.  New  principles  and  methods 
of  education,  the  new  psychology,  and  the  scientific  method  have  been 
the  frame-xvork  for  20th  Century  kindergarten  literature. 

Irwin,  a little  colored  boy  in  a Boston  kindergarten  modelled  a 
man  and  put  him  on  top  of  a column  of  blocks.  Irwin  had  no  name  for 
the  man.  He  simply  said  that  he  had  made  a statue  of  a great  man. 
Presently  the  clay  man  was  lying  on  the  floor  on  a small  piece  of  paper. 
When  questioned  Irwin  said,  "The  man’s  got  tired  of  standing  there — 
of  being  a statue.  He’s  cone  down  to  rest  for  a minute.  I cut  him 
out  a paper  bed." 

In  order  to  show  the  development  of  literature  in  the  Boston 
Public  Kindergartens,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  criticism  from  the 
point  of  view  of  today’s  educational  theories.  No  author  will  feel 
that  he  has  b.en  taken  from  his  pedestal  but  rather  that  he  is  having 
a chance  to  come  down;  to  rest  on  the  floor;  and,  on  paper,  to  be  once 
again  in  the  delightful  comoanionshiu  of  kindergartners. 


CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 


The  eyes  of  the  public  were  focused  on  the  welfare  of  children 
as  never  before. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  were  the 
first  agitators  for  the  kindergarten  in  New  England.  y In  1860  at 
15  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  Miss  Peabody  opened  the  first  kindergarten 
in  the  United  States  conducted  in  English.  This  venture  was  the  step- 
ping stone  to  the  early  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Boston  Public  School  System.  Largely  through  Miss 
Peabody’s  efforts,  the  26th  day  of  September  1870  saw  the  first  public 
kindergarten  in  America  opened  in  the  Sharp  School  on  Somerset  Street. 

Before  we  consider  the  literature  of  the  first  Boston  Public 
School  Kindergarten,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  we  recall  a story  pe- 
riod at  Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarten. 

The  children  were  sitting  in  a hollow  square.  Miss  Peabody  ex- 
plained the  literature  period  in  this  wa y. 

’’But  the  children  require  not  only  an  alternation  of  physical 
and  mental  amusement,  but  some  instruction  to  be  passively 
received.  They  delight  in  stories,  and  a wise  teacher  can  make 
this  subservient  to  the  highest  uses  by  reading  beautiful 
creations  of  the  imagination.  Not  only  such  household  stories 
as  ’’Sanford  and  Merton”,  Mrs.  Fa.rar’s  "Robinson  Crusoe”,  and 
Salzmann’s  "Elements  of  Morality”,  but  symbolization  like  the 


y Authorized  by  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  Pioneers  of 
the  Kindergarten  in  America.  Century  Company.  1924,  p.  21  and  23. 
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heroes  of  Asgard,  the  legends  of  the  Middle  ^ges,  classic  and 
chivalric  tales,  the  legend  of  Saint  George,  and  "Pilgrim’s 
Progress"  can  in  the  mouth  of  a skillful  reader  be  made  subser- 
vient to  moral  culture, 

"All  reading  to  children  should  be  more  or  less  symbolical, 
and  calculated  to  elevate  the  imagination,  whose  highest  use  is 
to  represent  the  spiritual  in  the  forms  of  beauty  for  our  moral 
culture.  In  all  the  child’s  literature,  with  which  our  book 
stores  are  flooded,  there  is  very  little  that  is  truly  imagina- 
tive (for  I draw  a distinction  between  fanciful  and  imaginative.) 
Nothing  is  worthy  to  be  called  imagination  that  does  not  involve 
an  idea  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The  parables  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  embodiments  of  ideas,  and  touch 
this  master-spring  of  the  human  mind — Imagination.  So  is  the 
"Pilgrim’s  Progress";  and  so  are  many  fairy  tales,  and  many 
mythological  stories  of  Greece,  India,  and  the  North.  I have 
found  an  English  book  called  the  "Heroes  of  Asgard”  invaluable; 
and  "The  Story  without  an  End"  is  a beautiful  reading  book  for 
children,  in  whose  pages  they  find  themselves  in  a maze  of 
beautiful  images  and  picturesque  words,  waking  echoes  that  do 
not  sleep  again,  but  give  presentiments  and  foretaste  ’of  the 
perfect  good  and  fair’.  "1/ 

This  teacher  "knows  how  to  read  children’s  characteristics 
of  temperament  and  imagination  unerringly,  and  to  read  to  them 
naturally.  Then  she  reads,  as  she  does,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
every  day,  for  moral  culture,  she  always  addresses  herself  to 
the  youngest  of  the  class;  and  it  is  equally  interesting  to  the 
oldest  of  them.  If  the  attention  wanders,  she  calls  the  name 
of  the  wanderer  as  if  she  were  talking,  and  the  result  is  the 
most  complete  general  attention.  As  she  never  goes  to  the  read- 
ing, without  having  previously  read  the  lesson  over  to  herself, 
the  book  is  merely  her  notebook  for  discourse, 

"This  exercise  is  very  interesting  to  a spectator  or 
listener. 

"Every  eye  is  seeking  hers,  orb  their  spontaneous  exclama- 
tions and  interlocutions  prove  how  completely  she  has  them 
heart  and  soul,  in  her  keeping  for  the  time  being. "2/ 

As  Miss  Peabody  had  explained  the  regular  story  period  so  fully, 

instead  of  observing  how  a story  was  told,  wre  asked  to  hear  the 

l/  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Lectures  in  the  Training  Schools  for  Kindergar- 
tens. D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.  1888,  p,  23  and  55. 


2 / Ibid,  p.  54 
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children  recite  a long  French  poem  whose  memorization  had  needed 
nearly  the  entire  year. 

Since  this  was  a time  of  classical  learning  we  also  heard  the 

i 

four  year  old  children  recite  some  Latin  words.  Miss  Peabody  be- 
lieved  that  with  children  whose  vernacular  was  English,  it  was  abso- 
lutely  "injurious  to  the  mind  to  be  taught  to  read  English  the  first 

l / 

thing. "■=/  Latin  was  excellent  for  the  mind,  because  it  is  an  orderly 
language.  In  Miss  Peabody’s  book  English  is  never  referred  to  except 
as  an  unruly  and  incongruous  language.  If  only  the  early  printers 
had  added  six  more  letters  to  The  alphabet,  or  if  the  English  speak- 

i 

i 

ing  people  would  pronounce  words  as  they  were  spelt,  English  would 

I 

• 

be  more  tolerable.  Because  of  exceptions  in  pronounciation  the  Latin 
English  words  were  taught  first.  Exceptions  in  spelling  and  pro- 
nounciation  were  taught  in  vivid  content.  "The  greater  the  anomoly, 
the  more  easily  it  is  remembered,  because  the  specimens  are  few,  and 
the  anomoly  amuses."^/ 

It  was  a long  way  to  travel  from  this  level  of  child  liter- 
ature to  that  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Kindergarten  of  1938  when 
English  is  considered  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  language  of  the 
world,  and  where  valid  stories  and  poems,  without  needing  devices 
for  getting  attention,  are  both  told  and  read  not  for  moral  culture 
and  as  instruction  to  be  passively  received;  but  to  foster  the  love 

of  good  literature,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  to  establish  right 



1/  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Lectures  in  the  Training  Schools  for  Kindergar- 
tens.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Go.  1888,  p.  61. 

. 

2/  Ibid.  Miss  Peabody’s  kindergarten  school  enrolled  children  from 
three  to  nine  years  of  age. 
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attitudes  and  standards,  to  enrich  the  child’s  background,  and  to 
furnish  opportunity  for  language  expression.  U 


1/  Course  of  Study  for  the  Kindergartens.  City  of  Boston.  1929. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  KIlxiDERGARTSN  1870-1879 

Miss  Peabody  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  her  kinder- 
garten. They  were  not  those  predicted  by  Froebel.  Hence  she  went 
to  Germany  in  1867  tc  study  the  kindergarten.  2/  When  Miss  Peabody 
returned  in  1868,  she  began  working  toward  the  incorporation  of  the 
kindergarten  into  the  Boston  Public  School  System. 

The  experimental  kindergarten  begun  in  1870  at  the  Sharp  School 
soon  proved  to  school  people  the  desirability  of  public  kindergartens; 
but  this  kindergarten  was  closed  by  the  city  council  in  1879  o-^7  as 
the  public  had  previously  objected  to  supporting  a school  which  did 
not  teach  reading  and  writing,  the  council  believed  that  the  public 
did  not  care  to  spend  money  to  educate  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  to  continue  one  kindergarten  was  unfair  because  it  benefited 
people  in  just  one  section  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  the  first  teacher  of  the  experimental  kindergarten, 

was  a graduate  of  the  Eriege  Kindergarten  Training  School  which  was 

carried  on  at  53  Charles  Street,  Boston  from  1868  to  1872.  The 

Krieges  did  not  make  money  by  doctoring  the  kindergarten  to  suit 

if  American  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Miss  Peabody  was  in 
Germany  a year  and  a half. 

2/  Boston  School  Committee  Report.  1879. 
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public  opinion,  but  adhered  strictly  to  the  Froebeilian  ideals 


.1/ 

In  1872  the  Kriege  school  was  taken  over  by  one  of  its  first  pupils, 
Miss  Garland.  In  the  experimental  kindergarten  Miss  Viaux  succeeded 
Mrs.  Thomas.  Miss  Lucy  Simons  succeeded  Miss  Viaux.  Miss  Viaux  was 
undoubtedly  a pupil  of  the  Kriege’ s and  Miss  Simons  was  a pupil  of 
Kiss  Garland’s.  Therefore  the  first  Boston  Public  School  Kinaergart- 
ners  and  many  who  followed  were  taught  and  directly  influenced  by 
the  Krieges  who  brought  the  Froebeilian  Kindergarten  to  this  countrjr 
competently  and  unadulterated.  The  calibre  of  the  Krieges  can  not 
be  overemphasized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  early  good  kinder- 
garten work  done  in  our  city. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  had  been  little  or  no  story 

telling  in  the  schools.  y Children  had  been  taught  to  read,  write, 

and  figure,  but  had  been  given  little  food  for  the  imagination.  The 

pioneer  kindergarten  in  America  naturally  gave  emphasis  to  the  Mother 

Plays  and  to  the  gifts  and  occupation.  Stories,  songs,  gardening, 

and  nature  excursions  gradually  claimed  a larger  place.  Realizing 

that  there  was  a lack  of  children's  literature,  that  the  Mother  Plays 

were  given  careful  attention,  and  that  handwork  was  greatly  emphasized, 

the  literature  of  the  Boston  Experimental  Kindergarten  undoubtedly 

was  not  very  extensive  and  resembled  the  one  Miss  Peabody  had  worked 

out  in  her  private  kindergarten.  The  stories  were  too  mature,  full 

l/  Pioneers  of~~the  Kindergarten  in  America.  Authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union.  Century  Co.  1924,  p.  95. 

2/  Nina  C.  Vanderwalker,  The  Kindergarten  in  .American  Education. 
MacMillan  Co.  1S08,  p.  175. 
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of  symbolism  and  of  religious  thought.  The  stories  were  told  for 
moral  purposes.  The  stories  were  not  written  in  the  style  and  form 
of  stories  for  adults,  but  they  were  written  in  a unique  style  which 
was  thought  necessary  for  children’s  literature. 

Two  quotations  from  "The  Rescue  of  Child-Soul"  by  Reverend  W.  F. 
Crafts  will  show  how  at  this  period  childhood  was  glorified  and  sen- 
timentalized. y 

"We  are  told  to  consider  the  ways  of  a child,  that  we  become 
like  him  as  our  qualification  for  admittance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Are  the  men  and  women  of  today  thus  shaping  their 
characters?  Is  it  what  they  have  done  in  the  past?  But  rather, 
if  we  should  attempt  to  deduce  God’s  law  from  their  acts,  would 
it  not  read  thus:  Except  ye  continue  in  the  hardness  of  your 

way,  and  teach  little  children  so,  ye  can  not  enter  in? 

"Since  the  Saviour*  Himself  has  set  a little  child  in  the 
midst,  the  study  of  childhood  has  become  the  grandest  of  all  learn- 
ing. It  is  a likeness  to  its  spirit  which  shall  raise  us  from 
the  humblest  place,  even  the  footstool  of  a sinner,  to  the  great 
place  in  heaven,  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  there  to  be  joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  the  Beloved  Son." 

This  attitude  toward  children  was  a great  advance  over  that  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  lbth  Century  when  in  September  1854  in  St. 
Martin’s  Hall  in  London  Mrs.  Ronge  pleaded:  y 

"The  young  bride  can  dress,  sing,  paint,  and  speak  several 
languages,  but  the  noble  art,  how  to  educate  children,  has  been 
hid  from  her;  and,  wdien  she  feels  the  need  of  it,  she  is  obliged 
to  entrust  her  children  to  care  of  ignorant  nurses.  Is  her  child 
sick,  - she  can  send  for  the  doctor.  Is  it  unruly,  she  has  no 
doctor  and  no  medicine;  hence  she  sends  it  to  school,  in  the  hopes 
that  others  will  be  able  to  do  that  wnicn  she  can  not  do  herself." 


if  "Reverend  W . F.  Crafts,  The  Rescue  of  Child-Goul.  Sunday  School 
Union,  London,  between  1875  and  1880.  P.  4,  5 and  8. 

2 / John  and  Bertha  Ronge,  A Practical  Guide  to  the  English  Kindergarten, 
J.  S.  Hodson,  London,  1855,  p.  5. 
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Miss  Peabody  wrote  and  lectured  prodigiously  during  the  period 
of  the  experimental  kindergarten.  The  spiritual  development  of  the 
child  was  of  primal  importance.  In  the  kindergartens  Miss  Peabody’s 
version  of  the  ”0ur  Father”  was  recited.  The  words  were  not  much 
easier  for  the  children  to  understand  than  those  of  the  orthodox 
version.  Through  the  process  of  substituting  words  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  prayer  was  lost.  Miss  Peabody’s  story  of  the  boy  who 
would  not  step  on  a worm  was  used  to  show  the  moral  of  rights.  A 
very  long  poem,  the  ”Song  of  the  Weather”  was  in  use.  Some  of  the 
verses  were  good. 

It  is  difficult  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  to  accurately  say 
when  any  one  story  or  poem  began  to  be  told  and  when  it  ceased  to 
be.  However  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  children  of  the  Boston 
Experimental  Kindergarten  were  still  hearing  the  travails  from 
’’Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  the  doings  of  the  heroes  of  Asgard. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FIRST  DECADE  OF  THE  PERMANENT  KINDERGARTEN 
1888  - 1898 

Mrs.  Quincey  Adams  Shaw  in  1877  opened  a free  Kindergarten  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  ±1  By  1883  she  was  operating  31  such  Kindergartens  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  Later  Mrs.  Shaw  was  obliged  to  reduce  this  num- 
ber to  20.  Fourteen  of  which  were  in  Boston. 

At  last  in  1888  the  Boston  School  Committee  appropriated  $2000.00 
for  kindergartens;  and  Mrs.  Shaw’s  fourteen  and  Mrs.  Tolman's  one 
were  taken  over  by  the  city.  2/  1888  marks  the  beginning  of  the  kinder- 

garten as  a permanent  part  of  the  Boston  Public  School  System.  Miss 
Laliah  B.  Pingree  who  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Shaw's  kindergartens  was 
a member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  IVhen  the  kindergartens  be- 
came part  of  the  school  system,  Miss  Pingree  continued  supervision  of 
them.  Hence  the  excellent  course  of  study  instituted  by  Mrs.  Shaw's 
teacheis  and  by  Mrs.  Tolman  was  carried  over  almost  to  the  letter  into 
the  Boston  Public  School  Kindergarten*  y Mrs.  Shaw's  and  Mrs.  Tolman's 
teachers  were  also  taken  over  by  the  city.  All  these  teachers  had  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in  the  kindergartens  and  of  becoming  city 

l/  Nina  C.  Vanderwalker,  The  Kindergarten  in  American  Education. 
MacMillan  Co.  1908,  p.  69. 

2/  Boston  School  Committee  Report.  1888. 

3/  Recounted  by  one  of  Mrs.  Shaw’s  kindergartners. 
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teachers  without  any  examination.  A few  did  not  choose  to  continue. 

The  last  decade  of  the  19th  Century  is  often  termed  the  Public 

1/ 

School  Decade  in  the  kindergarten  movement.-7  Before  1890  the  adop- 

l 

tion  of  the  kindergarten  was  infrequent.  From  1890  to  1900  it  was 

; 

adopted  by  many  school  systems.  Also  at  this  time  came  the  first 
criticism  of  the  kindergarten.  It  came  because  of  the  new  psychology, 
the  new  idea  of  child  study,  and  the  Her  bar  Han  theory  for  education.-^/ 

All  these  new  influences  forced  changes  in  the  kindergarten.  Con- 
sequently at  this  time  we  find  a changing  kindergarten  literature. 

I 

Childrens  literature  in  Boston  was  influenced  by  yet  one  other 
event.—7  When  the  Boston  Centra]  Public  Library  was  opened  in  the 
new  building  in  Copley  Square  in  1395,  as  an  experiment,  a large  round 
table  was  put  in  a vacant  room  adjoining  Bates  Hall,  and  was  filled 
with  suitable  books  for  children.  More  tables  were  needed  until  the 
room  was  full  and  attendants  were  required.  Six  months  later  $3000.00 
was  spent  for  cnildren’s  books.  Branch  after  Branch  copied  Central. 

Thus  Children’s  Rooms  came  into  being  in  the  Boston  Public  Libraries, 
and  with  them  came  a new  awareness  of  and  the  desirability  of  stories 
and  poems  for  children. 

The  material  of  the  kindergarten  magazines  is  not  treated  sepa- 

1 / Nina  C.  Vanderwalker , The  Kindergarten  In  American  Education. 
MacMillan  Co.  1908,  p.  184. 

2/  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1934,  p.  400,  402  and  454. 

3/  Josiah  H.  Benton,  The  Working  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The 
Rockwell  & Cheerhill  Press.  1914,  p.  9. 
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rately.  Reading  them  through  showed  that  their  stories  and  poems 


for  cnildren  followed  along  in  the  types  of  the  kindergarten  story 
and  poetry  books  published  in  corresponding  periods.  In  general,  the 
magazine  material  is  of  lower  grade.  The  collections  in  book  form 
of  kindergarten  stories  and  poems  have  gathered  up  practically  all 
of  the  worthwhile  magazine  material.  Our  kindergartners  have  not  read 
or  told  stories  from  magazines  enough  to  make  them  important  in  such 
a survey. 

The  literature  in  this  Victorian  Period  was  too  mature.  In  1892 
the  kindergartners  discussed  whether  fairy  tales  were  harmful  to 
children’s  minds,  yet  the  children  were  told  the  story  of  SigMsd.  ±1 
They  were  told  stories  about  Columbus  to  point  out  ’’morality  and  hold- 
ing to  one’s  purpose.”^/  Almost  everything  in  nature  suffered  person- 
ification from  Mr.  Buzz,  the  bee,  down  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Autumn.  5/  A 
poem  said  of  the  violet:-^/ 

”Shy  little  nun  of  the  wood 

kneeling  apart  at  prayer. 

step  softly 

Sister  Violet’s  telling  her  beads.” 

The  baby  was  sentimentalized  SJ  ”An  angel  came  to  bless  our 
home.  Cur  own  sweet  baoy  dear.” 

Real  poetry  did  not  come  into  the  kindergarten  to  much  extent 
1 / Kindergarten  Review.  1892,  p.  143. 

2/  Ibid,  p.  132. 

3/  Ibid,  p.  146. 

4/  Ibid,  p.  560. 

5/  Kindergarten  Review.  1895,  p.  753. 
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until  after  1925.  The  kindergarten  of  1888  was  studded  with  a type 
of  rhyming  lines.  These  accompanied  the  gifts  and  some  of  the  activ- 
ities. No  doubt  in  that  day  these  rhymes  were  thought  to  be  children’ 
poetry.  If  a child  dropped  a block,  he  heard:-^/ 

"Fallen  is  the  cube  at  last; 

To  keep  things  we  must  hold  them  fast." 


If  a concept  of  shape  was  to  be  taught,  it  was  helped  along  by 

a rhyme.  The  roundness  of  a ball  was  pointed  out  thus:  2/ 

"How  pretty  is  the  ball, 

Now  please  look  at  it  all! 

First  open  hand,  and  take  the  ball 
Then  close  the  fingers  all! 

This  ball  of  bright  and  colored  wool, 

It  looks  very  beautiful, 

Examine  it,  how  neat,  how  clean! 

So  should  a child  be  ever  seen, 
look  at  the  ball  from  left  to  right, 

You’ll  see  the  same  appearance  quite; 

’Tis  round  and  turn  it  as  you  will, 

You’ll  see  the  same  appearance  still!" 


Not  to  harm  a bird’s  nest  and  egg  was  taught  through  this 
stiff  poem..  3/ 

"See  the  bird’s  nest  rounded  form, 

In  it  lies  an  egg  so  warm; 

But  the  birds  are  not  at  home. 

Seeking  food  the  woods  they  roam. 

See  the  bird’s  nest’s  rounded  form, 

In  it  lies  an  egg  so  warm. 


"Spare  the  nest  and  spare  the  egg 
Of  these  pretty  birds,  I beg; 

l/  ~H . Go ldumne r , The  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten.  Berlin,  1882,  p.34. 
2 / Ibid,  p.  20. 

3/  Ibid,  p. 


21 


When  they  fly  back  to  their  nest, 

Let  them  find  a place  of  rest. 

Spare  the  nest  and  spare  the  egg 
Of  these  pretty  birds,  I beg.” 

The  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  were  used  and  no  doubt  these  were  truly 
enjoyed.  "Pat-a-cake”  was  said  over  and  over  again,  as  it  was  ob- 
served that  children  loved  to  hear  it. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  children  of  Boston  should  have  applauded 
Mother  Goose;  for  Mother  Goose  was  born,  lived,  and  finally  died,  at 
a ripa  old  age,  in  Boston.  Her  parents  xvere  William  and  Ann  Foster, 
of  Charlestown.  On  the  fifth  of  July  1692  she  married  Isaac  Vergoose, 
or  Goose.  She  was  then  twenty-seven,  and  she  became  the  mother  of 
six  children  - perhaps  more,  but  of  that  one  cannot  be  quite  sure, 
for  registers  of  births  were  not  carefully  kept  in  those  days.  As 
her  husband  had  ten  children  by  a former  marriage,  it  requires  no 
great  imagination  to  make  one  suppose  that  she  was  the  original  "Old 
Woman  Who  Lived  In  A Shoe.” 

In  1710  Elizabeth  Vergoose  became  a widow,  and  in  1715,  her  second 
daughter;  who  -was  also  her  namesake,  married  Thomas  Fleet,  a printer 
from  Bristol.  He  had  left  England  because  he  had  been  implicated  in 
some  political  disturbances.  Soon  after  landing  in  Boston  he  estab- 
lished a printing  house  in  Pudding  Lane.  He  lived  over  the  shop. 

Here  he  took  his  bride  and  here  his  son  was  born. 

To  Mrs.  Vergoose  this  grandchild  was  the  greatest  joy.  She  de- 
voted herself  entirely  to  him,  hardly  tolerating  his  mother  in  the 
nursery.  This  grandmother  spent  most  of  her  time  either  in  the 


nursery  or  wandering  about  the  house  crooning  ditties.  She  was 
decidedly  a thorn  in  the  side  of  her  son-in-law;  for  partly  from 
sheer  joy  and  partly  to  amuse  her  grandchild  she  was  perpetually  sing- 
ing - and  none  too  tunefully  - the  nonsensical  ditties  she  had  learn- 
ed in  other  days.  Thomas  Fleet  tried  to  stop  her  crooning  by  ridi- 
cule in  private  and  in  public,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

At  last  one  day  it  struck  him  that  although  he  did  not  like  Mrs, 
Vergoose’s  songs  and  rhymes,  other  people  might  and  that  he  might 
maice  money  out  of  publishing  them.  The  result  was  that  he  wrote  down 
all  the  ditties  that  his  mother-in-law  knew  and  having  added  a few 
others,  he  published  the  collection  tinder  the  title  of  "Songs  for  the 
Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  for  Children."  On  the  title  page 
was  a drawing  of  a goose  with  a long  neck  and  open  bill,  and  beneath, 
"Printed  by  T.  Fleet,  at  his  printing-house,  Pudding  Lane,  1719. 

Price  two  coppers." 

Thomas  Fleet’s  venture  proved  a pecuniary  success.  His  mother- 
in-law  was  displeased,  but  she  continued  to  tend  the  heir  of  the  Pud- 
ding Lane  establishment  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet  a great 
thing  had  happened.  Thomas  Fleet’s  revenge  had  immortalized  Mother 
Goose,  and  had  preserved  her  rhymes  for  little  folks  not  only  of  that 
generation  but  for  every  generation  since. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse  was  born  in  the  south.  y After  her  parents 
died  she  lived  with  her  brother  and  cared  for  his  house.  Upon  her 
brother’s  untimely  death  and  financial  reverses,  she  was  obliged  to 
1/  The  story  of  Sara  Viltse  was  told  by  her  assistant,  Adeline  Perry. 
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support  herself.  She  taught  in  the  ragged  schools  of  the  south.  She 
was  a tiny  bit  of  a woman.  More  than  one  boy  in  the  teens  tried  her 
out  only  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  her  size,  she  could  win  in  a 
hand  to  hand  scuffle. 

After  a dozen  years  in  the  ragged  schools,  Miss  Wiltse  was  attract 
ed  to  Boston.  She  met  Miss  Peabody,  through  whom  she  became  one  of 
Mrs.  Shaw’s  kindergartners.  The  kindergarten  was  the  Cottage  Place 
one  in  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Shaw  owned  the  building.  Early  in  the  morning 
working  mothers  left  their  children  in  Miss  Wiltse ’s  care.  Kindergar- 
ten was  over  at  twelve  o’clock,  but  the  kindly  kindergartner  kept  any 
child  as  long  as  his  mother  needed  to  be  out  of  the  home. 

Miss  Wiltse  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Adeline  Perry,  afternoons, 
when  they  were  not  tied  down  with  children  waiting  to  be  called  for, 
visited  in  the  homes  giving  all  the  information  they  could  concerning 
how  to  cook  well  and  economically,  how  to  deal  with  children,  or  how 
to  sew  and  mend.  Fathers  and  mothers  gathered  once  a week  in  the  even 
ing  to  listen  to  talks  on  every  conceivable  subject.  A series  of  meet 
ings  on  pre-natal  care  was  considered  daring. 

To  this  woman  who  had  lived  on  a large  plantation  mid  handsome 
horses,  flowering  shrubs,  and  majestic  trees,  the  city  urchin’s  lack 
of  knowledge  of  country  life  was  appalling.  Hence  Miss  Wiltse  began 
writing  stories  that  would  bring  country  life  to  the  citjr  child.  Her 
idea  of  educating  was  to  give  children  a great  deal  of  factual  knowl- 
edge. 

Miss  Wiltse  xvas  an  extremely  homely  little  woman , yet  when  she 


told  stories  to  children  her  face  took  on  beauty.  It  was  lighted  up  by 
high  purpose,  the  cause  of  little  children.  Miss  Perry  spoke  of  Miss 
Wiltse  as  a teacher  in  these  words,  "She  not  only  loved  children,  but 
she  had  such  an  under standing  of  child  nature,  she  was  able  to  respond 
and  sympathize  with  just  the  right  words  and  feeling.  When  Miss  Wiltse 
told  stories,  the  children  sat  spellbound." 

At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Shaw’s  kindergartens  were  taken  over  by  the 
city,  Mrs.  Shaw  retained  Miss  Wiltse  as  librarian  for  her  nursery 
schools.  This  did  not  mean  that  Miss  Wiltse  cared  for  the  few  books 
which  would  have  been  available  for  use  in  a nursery  school  at  that 
period.  It  meant  that  she  circulated  books  on  child  care  and  house 
management  among  the  parents  of  the  children.  In  this  position  she, 
also,  continued  to  select  and  write  stories  for  Mrs.  Shaw’s  nursery 
schools  and  to  advise  the  teachers  concerning  the  literature  period. 

Cut  of  her  wide  experience  and  from  her  advantageous  position 
came  her  book,  "Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks"  in  1890.  This 
was  the  first  book  of  kindergarten  stories;  and,  as  such,  it  deserves 
a high  place  in  the  kindergarten  world.  > You  can  tell  that  it  was 
witten  by  a real  teacher  who  was  "going  alone".  To  wite  for  the 
four  to  six  year  period  was  new.  All  literature  is  the  product  of 
evolution.  Miss  Wiltse ’s  work  was  a great  step  forward  from  the  scat- 
tered material  used  previously. 

At  that  time  children  were  witten  for  as  if  they  were  small 
individuals  who  should  never  be  allowed  to  forget  it.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  credited  with  much  more  understanding  and  appreciation 
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than  we  should  concede  possible.  Throughout  the  stories  the  child  is 


reminded  of  his  age  in  a way  similar  to,  "When  you  are  older  you  will 

learn  about  these  meteors,  and  what  relation  they  have  to  stars."— ^ 

The  children  hear  in  a series  of  ten  stories  the  ten  products  of 

2/ 

the  cow,  and  something  of  how  these  are  obtained.—'  It  would  be  safe 
to  challenge  some  adults  to  naming  the  ten  products  of  the  cow  and 
the  how  of  their  making.  Background  of  the  author,  one  technique  of 
the  appreciation  lesson  for  older  children  was  anticipated.  "Tom, 
the  Water  Baby"  is  introduced  by, 'Tom,  the  Water  Baby  was  written 
by  Charles  Kingsley  for  his  own  little  boy.  Mr.  Kingsley  lived  in 
England  and  was  a great  preacher.  He  also  knew  a great  deal  about 
the  little  animals  that  live  in  the  sea,  and  has  written  some  books 
for  men  and  women  that  are  full  of  beautiful  thought;*^  To  a kinder- 
garten child  a writer  is  an  abstract  idea.  The  writer  would  not  be 
well  enough  remembered  to  have  a child  make  the  connection  when  he 
heard  later  on  in  the  book  in  the  "Ermine"  - "a  most  beautiful 

4/ 

ermine,  - so  beautiful  it  ought  to  be  true,  Mr.  Kingsley  would  say.”— 

5 / 

Even  in  high  school  Bobbitt  says;-' 

"The  story  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a literature 
selection  was  written  is  only  occasionally  valuable  in  securing 
the  thought  or  revelation  which  it  conveys.  Biographies  should 
not  receive  a disproportionate  amount  of  time.  These  are  for 
the  specialist." 

1 j Sara  E.  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks.  1890,  p.  94. 
2/  Ibid,  p.  45. 

3 / Ibid,  p.  11. 

4 / Ibid,  p.  23. 

5 / Franklin  Bobbitt,  How  to  Make  a Curriculum.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1924,  p.  84. 
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On  page  184  the  children  are  asked  to  guess  who  wrote  the  story. 
Although  they  had  heard  several  stories  by  Anderson,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  a small  child  to  recognize  his  style.-^ 

Cud  chewing  might  be  one  of  the  child1 s last  observations. 

Animals  are  perpetually  eating  in  the  child’s  estimation.  Intricate 
stomach  action  would  be  difficult  to  understand  when  the  child  under- 
stands little  about  his  own  stomach.  In  "Horn”  Alice  was  told,  "Cows 
and  some  other  animals  chewed  their  food  several  times  before  it  was 
taken  down  into  their  stomachs;  that  they  swallowed  it  into  a place 
that  was  called  the  first  stomach,  where  they  let  it  lie  until  they 
wanted  it,  when  it  could  be  raised  for  another  chewing."  A child  would 
not  ask  for  such  an  explanation.  If  he  did,  he  should  be  told  facts 
which  are  scientifically  correct.  Today  teachers  are  very  careful 
to  teach  the  facts  of  nature  in  exactness  untouched  by  the  imagination. 

Poetry  was  poor  and  \vas  involved  as  in  "The  Walnut  Tree  That 
Wanted  To  Bear  Tulips.”-^ 

"We’ll  bear  tulips  yet; 

Leaves  and  I can  ne’er  forget; 

Roots  be  not  weary; 

Heart,  be  thou  cheery; 

The  blessing  may  tarry, 

But  we’ll  bear  tulips  yet,- 

Leaves,  roots,  and  heart,  do  not  forget.” 

Good  by  comparison  and  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  poetry  was 
1 J Sara  E.  "Tilts e , Kindergarten  Stories  and  looming  Talks,  1890,  p.  70. 
2/  Ibid,  p.  37. 
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a Jewish  legend  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  who  was  a well-known 
writer  for  children.  u 

like  that  old,  kind  legend 
Not  found  in  Holy  Writ, 

And  wish  that  John  or  Matthew 
Had  made  Bible  out  of  it. 

But  though  it  is  no  gospel, 

There  is  no  law  to  hold 
The  heart  from  growing  better, 

That  hears  the  story  told:- 

How  the  little  Jewish  children, 

Upon  a summer  day, 

Went  down  across  the  meadows 

With  the  Christ  Child  to  play. 

And  in  the  gold-green  valley, 

Where  low  the  reed-grass  lay, 

They  made  them  mock  mud-sparrows 
Out  of  the  meadow  clay. 

So,  when  these  all  were  fashioned, 

And  ranged  in  rows  about, 

’Now,’  said  the  little  Jesus, 

’We’ll  let  the  birds  fly  out.’ 

Then  all  the  happy  children 

Did  cell,  and  coax,  and  cry- 

Each  to  his  own  mud- sparrow: 

’Fly,  as  I bid  you.’  Fly.” 

But  earthen  were  the  sparrows, 

And  earth  they  did  remain, 

Though  loud  the  Jewish  children 
Cried  out,  and  cried  again. 

Except  the  one  bird  only 

The  little  Lord  Christ  made; 

The  earth  that  owned  him  Master, - 

His  earth  heard  him  and  obeyed. 

Softly  he  leaned  and  whispered, 

’Fly,  up  to  heaven!  Fly!’ 

And  swift  his  little  sparrow 
Went  soaring  to  the  sky. 

1 J Sara  E.  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks,  1890,  p.  99. 
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And  silent  all  the  children 

Stood,  awestruck,  looking  on, 

Till  deep  into  the  heavens, 

The  bird  of  earth  had  gone. 

Our  souls  are  like  the  sparrows 
Imprisoned  in  the  clay; 

Bless  Him  who  came  to  give  them  wings 
Upon  a Christmas  Dayl" 

On  page  94  we  find  a child  speaking  baby  talk,  ,fI  fink  the  stars 
are  playing  peep-boo  with  me,  mama."  Modern  psychology  forbids 
baby  talk. 

The  story,  "Amy  Stewart"  concludes,  "Then  her  mother  brought 
her  a towel  to  hem,  which  she  had  begun  so  long  before  that  she  had 
quite  forgotten  it.  She  worked  very  faithfully  and  grew  to  be  an 
industrious  woman,  never  forgetting  that  work  makes  us  happier  than 
idleness."  The  Goody-goody  figure  has  not  recruited  a large  follow- 
ing with  lengthy  service.  A story  written  merely  to  moralize  or  to 
teach  children  is  doomed  from  the  start.  Many  a story  of  this  time 
in  an  attempt  to  teach  made  a mountain  out  of  a mole  hill.  My  mother 
remembered  being  told  in  kindergarten  a story  about  a governess  who 
went  into  a fit  of  tears  because  a child  ate  with  a wrong  spoon. 

Seven  years  later  Miss  T'/iltse  together  with  other  kindergarten- 
ers in  and  about  Boston  made  a collection  of  kindergarten  stories  at 
the  request  of  J.  L.  Hammett.^  The  book  is  as  valuable  today  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  published.  Forty-one  years  afterwards  this 
book,  a teacher’s  book  and  limited  to  kindergarteners,  is  selling 

l/  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories.  Courtesy  of  H.  H.  Young, 
Hammett  Company. 


between  one  and  two  thousand  copied  a year.-^  All  these  years  it 
has  sold  throughout  the  country. 

The  book  opens  with  "Dora,  The  Little  Girl  Of  The  Lighthouse”, 
a story  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  kindergarten  children.  There  is 
Robert  Southey’s  version  of  "The  Three  Bears"  and  his  story  of  "The 
Little  Rooster."  Hans  Anderson’s  "Five  Peas  in  One  Pod",  "The  Little 
Fir-Tree",  "Thumbling";  La  Fontaine’s  "The  Three  Gold  Fishes",  "The 
Honest  Woodman”;  and  Aesop’s  "North  Wind  and  the  Sun",  "The  Hare 
and  the  Tortoise",  "Lion  and  the  Mouse”,  "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes", 

"The  Ant  and  the  Dove",  "The  Dog  and  his  Shadow",  "The  Lark  and  her 
Young  Ones”  brought  forth  suitable  classic  material.  Sanford  and 
Merton  still  persisted  in  "The  Hen  Hawk"  and  "Taming  the  Pig".  "The 
Story  of  the  Cowslip"  is  one  of  Miss  Wiltse  best  stories.  Two  favor- 
ites, "Diamond  and  Toads"  and  "Ugly  Duckling",  were  included.  Mss 
Hooper  seems  to  be  the  only  Boston  Public  School  Kindergartner  who 
contributed  original  work.  She  taught  in  the  Appleton  Street  Kinder- 
garten which  was  next  to  the  Rice  School,  the  teacher  training  school 

of  that  time.  Miss  Hooper’s  story  "The  Woodpecker"  is  not  outstanding, 

2 / 

but  her  poem  "The  Bunch  of  Keys"  is  interesting  to  children.-' 

"A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine, 

To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine. 

’Good  morning,’  that’s  the  golden  key 
That  unlocks  each  day  for  me. 

When  evening  comes,  ’Good  night,’  I say, 

And  close  the  door  of  each  new  day. 

If  friends  give  anything  to  me 

l'/  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories.  Courtesy  of  H.  H.  Young, 
Hammett  Company. 


2 / Ibid,  p.  97 
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I use  the  little  ’Thank  you’  key. 

When  at  the  table,  ’If  you  please,’ 

I take  from  off  my  bunch  of  keys. 

If  by  mistake  some  harm  I do, 

’Excuse  me’,  ’Beg  your  pardon,’  too. 

On  a golden  ring  these  keys  I bine, 

This  is  the  motto,  ’Be  ye  kind.’” 

Not  all  of  the  book  is  of  use.  The  extracts  from  readers  are 
stilted.  "Helix,  the  Snail”  is  of  the  moral  story  type  aiming  to 
teach  carefulness.  "Courtesy  in  Nature"  is  a nature  story  copied 
from  the  London  "Spectator.”  It  is  too  old  for  the  children  to  under- 
stand. "The  Surgeon  Bird”  has  a good  plot,  but  its  treatment  of  birds 
as  if  they  were  human  is  unfortunate  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader  of 
today.  Although  we  would  not  read  the  old  version  of  "The  Old  Woman 
and  Her  Kid”  to  children,  it  is  of  interest  to  older  people,  because 
it  is  the  version  of  the  Jews  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  from 
whence  all  the  other  versions  sprang. 

This  is  the  list  of  stories  which  were  told  in  Boston  Kindergar- 
tens in  1895.-^ 


Thumb erlina 

Lion  and  Mouse 

Charlotte  and  the  Ten  Dwarfs 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  (Contagion  of  Activity) 

Crippled  Sparrow 

The  Stork  Mother 

Yellow-foot 

Potato  Baby 

Mr.  Stickleback 

Susie’s  Dream 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig 

Thanksgiving  Story 

How  Six  Travelled  Through  the  World 

Christmas  Stor^r  (Bible) 

Santa  Claus  Stories 

if  Courtesy  of  Caroline  D.  Abora,  Director  Emeritus,  Boston  Kinder- 
gartens. 
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Four  Bed  Q,uilts  (Seasons,  a poem) 

The  Seasons 

Agoonack,  the  Little  Esquimaux  (Emphasis  on  Stars) 
Star  Dollars 

Stars  and  Babies  (Mrs.  Follen’s  Poem) 

The  Little  Boy  ‘Who  Wondered 
Children  and  the  Moon  (Anderson) 

Dilly  Dally 
Over  in  the  Meadow 
Three  Bears 
Hero  of  Harlem 
Dorilla 

David  and  Goliath 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
Lark  and  the  Caterpillar 
Diamonds  and  Toads 
The  Four  Winds 
Bennie’s  Sunshine 
The  Immortal  Fountain 
The  Flax  (Anderson) 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

Chicken-Licken 

Lambs  and  the  Bramble  Bush 

Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

The  Mouse  Who  Lost  Her  Tail  (TJiltse) 

Cat  and  Mouse  Who  Lived  Together 


. 

• '■  • 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


1898  - 1908 


Although  several  new  books  came  into  the  Boston  Kindergarten, 
the  character  of  the  kindergarten  literature  remained  about  the  same 
between  1898  and  1908  as  it  had  been  in  the  early  nineties. 

Margaret  Cameron’s  "Games,  Songs,  and  Recitations  for  the  Kinder- 
garten" is  of  interest.  v It  contains  a poem,  "My  Pussy"  which  is 
designated  as  an  action  recitation  for  younger  children.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  poem  gave  "more  perfected  fun  when  both  the  mouse  and 
the  kitten  had  long  paper  tails  pinned  on".  "The  Robin’s  Nest" 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  early  writers  did  not  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  writing  about  nature  with  accuracy.-^/  For  the  sake  of 
rhyme  in  this  poem  the  robin’s  eggs  are  red  and  -white . One  smiles  at 
the  word,  teacher,  as  he  reads  about  the  circular  motion  of  the 
wheel.-^/ 


"Look  at  the  wheel  that  teacher’s  drawn 
Upon  the  board  to-day." 

A gift  does  not  seem  to  be  a fit  subject  for  a verse.  As  the  children 

looked  at  the  third  and  fourth  gift  boxes  lying  on  the  floor  the 

l/  Margaret  Cameron,  Games,  Songs,  and  Recitations  for  the  Kindergar- 
ten. Waddington  and  Jackson.  London,  1899,  p.  23. 

2/  Ibid,  p.  25. 

3 / Ibid,  p.  28. 
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kindergartner  said: 


y 


"Two  boxes  lie  before  us 

With  pretty  bricks  inside. 

One  box  has  cubes,  the  other 

Has  bricks  both  long  and  wide," 

Swinging  motion  could  be  a splendid  subject  for  a poem.^ 

"Just  like  the  pendulum  wagging  away 
Tic-a-tock,  tick-a-tock  tack; 

Backwards  and  forwards  beneath  the  sun’s  ray." 

Wagging  connotes  the  dog  so  strongly  that  the  mind  smiles  at  a 

"wagging  pendulum". 

"Mother  Stories",  "More  Mother  Stories",  "For  the  Children’s 
Hour",  and  "Firelight  Stories"  contain  material  similar  in  type  to 
that  of  the  "Boston  Collection",  though  no  one  of  these  books  achieves 


the  excellence  of  the 


"Boston  Collection" 


"Goops  end  How  To  Be  Them”  was  the  only  different  book  of  the 
period.-^/  Today  it  is  placed  in  the  discard  by  the  majority,  yet  it 
had  great  success  in  1900.  May  Lamberton  Becker  in  her  "First  Adven- 
tures in  Reading"  calls  the  book  the  best  nursery  guide  to  good 
manners. 

l/  Margaret  Cameron,  Games,  Songs,  and  Recitations  for  the  Kindergar- 
ten. Waddington  and  Jackson.  London,  1899,  p.  32. 

2 / Ibid,  p.  30. 

3/  Maud  Lindsay,  Mother  Stories.  Milton  Bradley,  1900. 

Maud  Lindsay,  More  Mother  Stories.  Milton  Bradley,  1905. 

Caroline  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis,  For  The  Children’s  Hour. 

Milton  Bradley,  1906. 

Caroline  S.  Bailey,  Firelight  Stories.  Milton  Bradley,  1907. 

4/  Gelett  Burgess,  Goops  and  How  To  Be  Them.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
1900. 
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"These  robust  rhymes  end  grotesque  pictures  are  challenges  to 
the  sort  of  high  pride  I have  already  praised.  Their  suggestions 
are  as  direct  as  the  nearty  pokes  in  the  ribs  bjr  which  children 
of  a large  family  correct  each  other’s  table  maimers.  Ridicule 
is  not  directed  toward  any  particular  child,  but  against  a gela- 
tinous, unlovely  race  of  creatures  known  as  Goops.  They  have 
just  enough  likeness  to  children  to  establish  points  of  contact. 

A generation  long  since  grown  up  may  still  call  ’Don’t  be  a 
Goop’ .’’ 

There  is  variance  in  opinion  about  the  book.  Unquestionably  the 
world  that  surrounded  the  generation,  long  since  grown  up,  was  fav- 
orable to  the  liking  for  Goops. 

In  1903  the  idea  of  literature  as  being  an  escape  for  the  child 
as  it  is  for  the  adult  had  not  yet  come.-^/  Susan  Nason  in  describing 
a visit  to  a charity  kindergarten  said,  ’’They  listen  to  long  stories 
and  enjoy  them,  even  if  the  three  brothers  in  Huskin' s "King  of  the 
Golden  River"  must  necessarily  live  in  an  alley  instead  of  a beautiful 
valley.”  Neither  at  that  time  did  they  realize  the  extent  of  the 
child’s  imagination. 

The  following  is  a list  of  stories  suggested  to  Boston  Kindergart- 

2/ 

ners  in  1905. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

Thumb ling 

Baby  Ray  Awake 

Baby  Ray  Asleep 

Three  Bears 

In  the  Mountain 

The  Tree  In  The  Ground  (Rhyme) 

Susie’s  Dream 
Stork  Mother 
Potato  Baby 

1 / Susan  Nason,  A Visit  to  a Summer  Kindergarten.  1903. 


2/  List  given  to  me  by  Mary  Shute,  Professor  Emeritus,  Boston  Teachers 
College.  (1906-1937) 


Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig 
Little  Red  Hen 
Shoemaker  and  Elves 
Night  Before  Christmas 
Christmas  Story  (Bible) 

Dilly  Dally 

Ludwig  and  Marleen 

Star  Dollars 

King  Midas 

Bennie’s  Sunshine 

David  and  Goliath 

Hero  of  Harlem 

Dora  and  the  Lighthouse 

Hans  in  Buck 

Three  Wishes 

Search  for  a Good  Child 

How  Cedric  Became  a Knight 

Lines  of  Golden  Light 

Diamonds  and  Toads 

Caterpillar  and  Butterfly 

Sleeping  Beauty 

Fisherman  and  His  Wife 

Invisible  Giant 

Fable  of  the  Sun  and  the  Wind 

Harweda 

Picciola 

Dunny 

Hut  in  the  Forest 


’ 


CHAPT3R  V 


A PKRIOD  OF  RAPID  GROWTH  1908  - 1919 

Kindergarten  enrollment  jumped  from  6000  to  nearly  10,000  in  this 
period.  In  certain  districts  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  kindergarten 
for  an  afternoon  session,  hut  the  afternoon  class  was  taught  by  a 
second  kindergartner  who  received  the  same  salary  as  the  morning  teacher 
who  taught  an  hour  more. 

The  school  year  of  1913-1914  showed  a splendid  volunteer  attempt 
at  coordinating  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school.  Fifty  kinder- 
gartners  in  thirty  districts  worked  two  afternoons  in  a primary  class. 
They  worked  with  one  half  the  primary  class  before  recess,  and  with 
the  other  half  after  recess.  As  long  as  there  was  a difference  in 
the  training  of  the  two  groups,  there  was  lack  of  understanding.  The 
kindergartners ’ experience  with  the  primary  class  strengthened  their 
teaching,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  literature  periods 
in  kindergartens  as  a most  important  back-drop  for  first  grade  work. 

In  1917  the  entrance  age  was  raised  to  four  years  and  maids  were 

no  longer  necessary  in  the  kindergarten.-^  The  result  was  a more 

homogeneous  group,  hence  the  material  of  the  literature  period 

could  be  suited  to  a larger  majority.  The  same  year  brought  forth 

a kindergarten  syllabus.  It  stressed  the  differences  which  are  to 

1 J Boston  School  Committee  Report,  1917.  Maids  received  £92.00  a 
year.  Maids  were  in  kindergartens  from  1388  to  1918. 
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be  found  in  neighborhoods.  Teachers  of  foreigners  were  urged  to  learn 
the  dominant  language  of  their  pupils. 

’’The  Kindergarten’’-^/  published  in  1913  affected  the  Boston  Kin- 
dergarten because  a great  majority  of  the  kindergartners  read  it, 
and  because  it  has  been  used  continuously  as  a reference  book  in 
the  training  school.  y More  than  half  of  the  book  is  written  by 
Miss  Blow,  Among  Boston  Kindergartners  Miss  Blow  had  a large  number 
of  faithful  followers.  Each  winter  for  many  years  these  kindergart- 
ners paid  Miss  Blow’s  expenses  for  coming  here  from  St.  Louis  to  give 
a six  weeks  course.  Much  of  these  courses  was  cultural.  Dante, 

Goethe,  and  other  writers  were  studied. 

The  circular  for  Miss  Blow’s  lectures  in  1902  read  as  follows: 

’’The  Kindergarten  Year 

"A  course  of  five  lectures  on  the 
Kindergarten  Program  will  be  given  by 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  at  Chipman  Hall, 

Tremont  Temple,  beginning  Thursday 
afternoon,  November  13,  at  3 o’clock. 

Subjects: 

1 November  13th 

A New  Experience  and  its  interpretation. 

2 November  20th 

Prom  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Heme, 

1 / Authorized  by  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  The  Kindergar- 
ten Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  the  Kindergarten.  Houghton  Mifflin  Go, 

2 j The  majority  of  the  Boston  Kindergartners  have  been  trained  at  The 
Boston  Normal  School  whose  name  was  changed  to  Boston  Teachers’  College 
in  1924.  The  first  Kindergarten  lecture  was  in  1887.  The  first  Kinder- 
garten class  was  graduated  in  1890.  At  that  time  it  was  a one  year 
course. 
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3 Wednesday,  November  26th 

From  the  Family  to  Civil  Society. 

4 December  4th. 

The  Ideal  of  the  State. 

5 December  11th. 

How  the  Kindergarten  Develops  Religious  Ideals. 

Tickets  for  the  course  at  $2.00  each,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to 

Miss  Laura  Fisher, 

68  Marlborough  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts” 

Some  moderns  misunderstand  Miss  Blow’s  theories.  Because  Miss 
Blow  listed  stories  for  each  week  of  the  school  year,  these  moderns 
have  said  that  the  Blow  story  program  was  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
and  that  on  a certain  day  of  the  week  in  every  kindergarten  a certain 
story  was  told.  This  is  not  true.  This  list  of  stories  was  a sug- 
gested one.  In  having  an  organized  list  the  teachers  had  a course 
to  follow  in  part  and  they  did  not  flounder  about. 

The  Boston  Kindergartens  have  never  had  a set  program.  Kinder- 
gartners  have  been  free  to  choose  what  and  how  they  shall  teach.  Tbe 
Director  of  Kindergartens  is  an  inspirational  and  sympathetic  force. 
There  have  always  been  all  types  of  kindergartens  in  the  city. 

Teachers  teach  in  the  way  that  out  of  their  experience  is  the  richest 
and  most  efficient  way  for  them  to  teach.  Although  the  Boston  Kinder- 
garten has  no  uniform  program,  it  maintains  a high  standard,  and  in 
the  end  the  same  specific  things  are  accomplished  throughout  the  city. 

In  this  book  of  1913  we  find  that  tlie  scope  of  the  literature 
period  was  very  narrow.  About  literature  the  book  says  that  it  is 


to  transmit,  record,  interpret,  and  make  permanent  valuable  exper- 


iences 


"-  - - the  story  should  on  the  whole  follow  and  interpret 
the  experience  rather  than  precede  and  foreshadow  it. 

"While  this  principle  seems  to  limit  the  use  of  literature,  it 
is  large  enough  to  include  some  realistic  stories,  some  wonder 
and  fairy  tales,  some  poems  and  rhymes;  but  it  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  multiplicity  of  stories  told  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school,  because  of  their  supposed  value  in  stirring  the 
imagination. 

"We  should  suggest  fewer  stories,  more  closely  related  to, 
and  interpretive  of,  child  life  and  child  problems,  well  told, 
and  so  frequently  told  that  the  child  comes  to  possess  them,  not 
only  in  content  but  in  literary  form." 

From  1908  to  1913,  the  trend  was  to  more  or  less  apply  the  drill 
method  to  the  literature  period.  A method  should  only  be  applied  to 
material  which  is  suited  to  it.  The  appreciation  method  is  the  method 
best  suited  to  literature. 

This  drill  method  limited  the  types  and  number  of  the  stories 
which  were  told.  Today  any  type  of  story  and  any  number  of  that  type 
are  used  during  the  kindergarten  year.  No  type  of  story  is  left  out. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  of  a story  is  that  the  story  itself  is  not 
a worthy  one.  In  1938  breadth  of  scope  is  emphasized.  In  retelling 
a story  the  child  tells  it  in  his  own  words.  Of  course,  in  so  doing, 
the  child  unconsciously  uses  many  of  the  words  and  nhrases  of  the 
original. 


l/  Authorized  by  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  The  Kinder- 
garten. Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1913,  p.  277  and  281. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A PERIOD  OF  INNOVATIONS  1918  - 1928 

During  this  period  the  Boston  Kindergarten  was  going  through  the 
throes  of  evolution. . Although  the  project  method  had  been  tried  out 
in  some  kindergartens  it  was  not  universal  until  after  1920.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  1920-21  school  year  the  Boston  kindergartners  met 
in  four  groups  once  a week  to  study  the  project  method.  In  1922  an 
eligible  list  for  First  Assistant  Kindergartner  was  established,  thus 
was  added  another  important  step  in  developing  finer  kindergartners. 
Double  session  kindergarten  came  in  1924.  That  same  year  all  the 
kindergartners  were  given  lectures  on  Mental  Testing.  As  a result 
of  the  war  many  kindergartners  were  also  teaching  Americanization 
classes.  'This  experience  broadened  the  kindergartners*  teaching 
knowledge . 

After  many  years  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  was  recognized  by 
the  ruling  that  kindergarten  children  should  be  promoted  only  in  June.-^ 
Kindergarten  children  five  and  a half  or  over  the  following  September 
should  be  promoted  to  the  first  grade  provided  they  had  been  in  kinder- 
garten one  year.  The  years  between  1918  and  1928  saw  considerable 
change  in  the  methods,  curriculum,  organization,  and  status  of  our 
city  kindergarten. 

Children’s  literature  as  such  began  in  the  19th  Century,  but  since 
l/  Boston  School  Committee  Report,  1924. 
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1818  it  has  been  revolutionized.—'  Since  then  planned  interest  in 
children's  books  has  come.  New  publishing  houses  were  inaugurated 
adding  to  the  number  who  would  publish  juvenile  literature,  annual 
Children’s  Book  week  was  originated.  Macmillan  began  the  rirst  chil- 
dren’s book  department  in  a publishing  house.  In  1919  the  "Bookman” 
ran  a column  of  children’s  book  reviews.  This  was  the  first  sustained 
criticism  of  children’s  books  in  this  country  or  in  England.  The 
new  poetry  movement  began  to  bring  about  more  and  different  poetry 
for  children. 

In  1919  the  Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  published 
"The  Kindergarten  Curriculum".  Excerpts  from  the  chapter  on  litera- 
ture follow.  2/ 

"Stories  and  rhymes  are  the  literature,  the  art  of  language 
for  the  children  of  kindergarten  age.  To  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture means  to  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  products  of  civilization, 
a product  which  is  the  result  of  the  high  development  of  capaci- 
ties which  raise  man  above  the  brute  that  is,  imagination  and 
verbal  expression.  Good  literature  embodies  universal  principles 
in  a form  which  can  be  understood  by  all  peoples  in  all  times. 

"GENERAL  AIMS 

"To  give  pleasure,  and  in  giving  pleasure  to  develop  appre- 
ciation of  good  literature. 

"To  rouse  the  imagination  and  the  desire  to  create  through 
verbal  form  or  through  dramatic  representation. 

"SPECIFIC  AIMS 

"To  develop  control  of  verbal  expressions:  1.  By  supplying 

a choice  vocabulary.  2.  By  giving  a model  of  art  form. 

1/  Anne  Moore,  Three  Owls,  MacMillan  Co.,  Boston,  1930. 

Z]  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bulletin  1919,  No.  16,  Chapter  VI,  "Literature",  p»  46-54, 
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"To  suggest  lines  of  action  which  will  appeal  to  children 
and  wnich  he  will  produce  dramatically,  carrying  his  imagination 
over  into  situations  which  he  has  not  actually  experienced. 

"To  promote  high  ideals:  1.  Through  stories  of  humorous 

situations.  The  lower  orc.ers  of  man  enjoy  unusual  situations  even 
if  these  bring  discomfort  to  another.  The  ideal  humor  provokes 
laughter  through  harmless  surprise. 

i 

"2.  Through  stories  which  interpret  a child’s  experience. 

The  significant  in  the  child’s  own  experience  can  be  isolated 
and  emphasized  or  shown  in  its  proper  relations  by  means  of  a 
story. 

’’3.  Through  stories  of  moral  purpose  which  give  models  for 
ways  of  acting.  The  moral  should  never  be  stated;  if  it  is  not 
indicated  obviously  enough  for  the  child  to  interpret  for  himself, 
the  story  is  weak. 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

1 

’’The  real  subject  matter  of  a story  is  the  attitude  toward 
the  world  which  is  emphasized  by  the  activity  of  the  characters 
in  the  story;  it  is  xhe  emotional  response  evoked  in  the  listener. 
Stories  may  relate  very  directly  to  the  mood  which  is  to  be 
roused  by  the  consideration  of  the  topics  indicated  in  the  content 
of  the  curriculum,  and  yet  may  or  may  not  treat  of  the  topic  it- 
self. The  Night  Before  Christmas  will  be  told  at  Christmas  time, 
because  it  is  the  interpretation  of  this  experience  given  in  lit- 
erary form.  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig  typifies  the  idea  of 
sequence,  and  should  be  told  when  the  children  are  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities which  exemplify  the  idea  of  interdependence. 

"Stories  for  older  children  may  be  classified  as  myths,  hero 
tales,  fables,  fairy  tales,  humorous  and  interpretative  sxories. 

There  are  only  a f w stories  for  children  of  kindergarten  age 
that  can  be  placed  under  the  first  three  headings.  A simple  myth 
which  may  be  told  is  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  stories  that 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  hero  tales  are  simple  interpretative 
stories  of  good  children,  such  as  Busy  Kitty,  or  how  Cedric  Saved 
His  Kitten.  In  only  a few  of  the  well-known  fables  is  the  mean- 
ing evident  enough  to  make  them  interesting  at  this  age;  such  are. 

The  Hare  and  The  Tortoise,  The  North  Wind  and  The  Sun,  and  The 
Lion  and  The  Mouse. 

"Most  of  the  stories  told  in  the  kindergarten  may  be  classified 
under  the  last  three  headings,  fairy  tales,  humorous  tales,  and 
interpretative  stories.  The  best  fairy  tales  should  be  told  often. 

The  child  realizes  the  irresponsibility,  the  unreality  of  the 
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characters,  and  he  enjoys  the  play  of  the  unhampered  imagination. 

He  does  not  take  the  characters  as  models  upon  which  to  base  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  The  humorous  story  generally  gains 
its  distinctive  character  by  the  unusual  response  of  some  person 
in  a familiar  situation  or  perhaps  by  the  change  of  tone  of  the 
story-teller.  It  should  never  involve  appreciative  discomfort  to 
anyone;  in  the  Gingerbread  Man,  the  predicament  creates  humor, 
because  it  is  the  little  man  himself  who  calls  out,  "Now  I’m  all 
gonel"  Such  stories  should  never  be  adapted  to  convey  an  ethical 
meaning;  they  are  intended  for  pure  humor.  In  the  stories  that 
deal  with  situations  of  every  day  life,  there  should  be  no  subtle, 
ethical  complications,  but  the  evident  struggle  of  right  and  wrong 
with  the  right  always  triumphant. 

"The  story  which  is  told  for  the  evident  purpose  of  instruct- 
ion has  small  place  in  any  curriculum. 

"Stories  should  occasionally  be  read  to  children.  A story- 
teller's dramatic  manner  aids  in  holding  the  child’s  attention, 
but  sometimes  his  attention  should  be  centered  directly  on  the 
story  itself.  At  such  times  the  story  should  be  read,  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  reader  is  not  felt  as  much  as  that  of  the  story- 
teller. Stories  that  depend  for  much  of  their  attraction  on 
their  peculiar  phrasing  can  be  chosen  for  reading.  Those  accom- 
panied by  descriptive  pictures  are  good  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially the  Peter  Rabbit  stories  and  Little  Black  Sambo. 

"Choice  of  language. — The  language  used  in  the  telling  of 
a story  should  be  suited  to  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  fable 
should  be  given  in  concise,  terse  language,  the  fairy  tale  in 
beautiful  flowing  language.  For  children  of  kindergarten  age  there 
should  be  little  descriptive  detail;  the  action  should  be  rapid. 
Repetition  of  rhythmical  phrases  is  much  enjoyed  at  this  time. 

"The  stories  from  world  literature  should  never  be  simplified 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  a child 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  thought  given,  in  a style  suited  to 
the  subject,  rather  than  to  lower  its  value  by  omitting  the  shades 
of  meaning  which  are  part  of  its  beauty  and  strength.  There  are 
good  stories  well  adapted  to  each  age;  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  a weak  version  of  what  will  later  be  enjoyed  in  per- 
fect form.  Stories  sometimes  weakened  to  adapt  them  to  kinder- 
garten children  are:  Siegfried,  King  Arthur,  Persephone,  The 

Golden  Touch. 

"Story  Form.-  Stories  should  have  a definite  plot,  with 
introduction,  complication,  climax,  and  ending.  The  principal 
characters  should  stand  out  distinctly  and  all  the  rest  be  merely 
a setting.  Little  children  enjoy  particularly  the  repetition  of 


a plot  showing  the  principal  characters  in  contrast,  as  in  Little 
One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  and  Three  Eyes.-i/ 


"METHOD 


"The  home  training  of  children  will  determine  the  kind  of 
story  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Children  from  cultured 
homes  will  generally  listen  to  one  of  any  length,  but  if  the 
first  story  ever  heard  by  a child  is  the  one  told  by  the  kinder- 
gartner  then  the  power  of  listening  must  be  developed.  Mother 
Goose  is  very  good  at  the  beginning,  as  well  as  short,  vivid 
tales  that  can  be  illustrated  by  gesture,  pictures,  or  blackboard 
drawing* 

"The  number  of  stories  told  will  depend  upon  the  development 
of  the  children.  As  a general  rule,  some  story  should  be  given 
every  day,  but  the  well-known  and  well-loved  "best  literature" 
stories  should  be  repeated  until  the  children  can  correct  the 
kindergarten  teacher  if  one  word  is  misplaced.  In  this  way  the 
stories  are  absorbed  and  made  a vital  part  of  the  child’s  life, 
of  his  imagination,  and  his  expression. 

"The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  retell  the  simpler 
stories  and  to  reproduce  others  dramatically.  If  the  children 
do  not  readily  recall  a story,  it  is  better  for  the  kindergarten 
teacher  to  retell  it  than  to  drag  the  details  from  the  children. 

"Children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  original  stories. 
These  may  be  very  crude,  but  power  to  control  imaginative  thought 
and  give  it  verbal  expression  comes  gradually  through  exercise. 
Interpretation  of  pictures  helps  the  child  to  develop  creative 
cower  in  story  telling.  The  following  was  told  by  a boy  of  four, 
about  Millet’s  Eirst  Step: 

"’Once  there  was  a papa,  and  a mama,  and  a baby.  The  papa 
worked  all  day,  and  by  and  by  mama  said,  "Papa  is  coming".  Papa 
took  baby  up,  and  they  went  in  the  house  and  had  dinner.’ 

"This  simple  tale  follows  the  laws  of  good  literary  form. 

"Illustrations,  preferably  in  paper  cutting,  may  be  made 
by  the  children  for  the  stories,  songs,  and  rhymes.  If  these 
are  bound  together  in  book  form  and  taken  home,  the  children  will 
reneat  the  song  or  story  to  the  family.  Group  picture  books  can 
be  made  in  which  different  children  illustrate  different  ideas 

l/This  story  would  never  have  been  used  in  a Boston  Kindergarten,  be- 
cause it  is  included  in  readers.  In  this  city  the  kindergarten  has 
its  own  material,  and  does  not  touch  that  which  will  come  to  the 
children  in  the  grades# 
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and  the  teacher  writes  the  title 


"A  story-teller’s  manner  has  much  to  do  with  the  interest 
of  the  story.  One  who  expects  to  impress  her  hearers  must  be- 
lieve that  the  story  is  worth  telling,  that  she  is  giving  the 
highest  and  best  of  the  world* s thought,  and  that  it  can  be 
imparted  in  no  other  way.  She  must  believe  that  she  can  tell 
it  so  that  the  listeners  will  get  the  full  value  of  the  story. 

She  must  know  the  story  well,  not  just  memorize  the  words,  but 
visualize  it  clearly.  She  must  know  why  she  tells  it,  must 
know  the  main  point  and  how  to  emphasize  it.  She  must  feel  and 
enjoy  the  story  so  much  that  she  will  be  expressive  in  tone, 
face,  and  manner.  Dramatic  telling  far  surpasses  elocution;  the 
latter  is  affectation  and  gives  overemphasis. 

"The  full  value  of  stories  and  story  telling  is  lost  when 
these  faults  are  committed:  Telling  a story  in  a weak,  rambling 

form;  telling  so  many  stories  that  none  of  them  are  remembered; 
telling  so  few  that  a taste  for  them  is  not  formed;  telling 
stories  that  connect  with  the  topic  of  the  program  instead  of 
those  that  relate  to  the  need  and  development  of  the  child;  tell- 
ing too  many  on  the  plane  of  everyday  experience;  telling  stories 
that  are  adapted  to  older  children. 

ATTAI1MSNTS 

"Appreciation  of  a good  short  story. 

"Ability  to  retell  several  stories,  giving  principal 
incidents  in  correct  sequence. 

"Ability  to  create  a simple,  imaginative  story. 

"Ability  to  reproduce  dramatically  several  short  stories." 
Miss  Poor,  then  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens,  suggested 
the  following  stories  as  some  of  the  stories  to  be  told  in  the 
Boston  Kindergartens. 

The  Flower  Basket 

The  Four  Little  Pigs 

Mrs.  Goose *s  Rubbers 

A Hallowe'en  Story 

How  Spot  Found  a Home 

The  Kitten  That  Wanted  To  Be  a Christmas  Present 

The  Knight  of  the  White  Feathers 

Little  Clothespin’s  Triumph 


Little  Duckling  Tries  Ills  Voice 
The  Little  Mouse  Pie 

The  Little  Old  Woman  Who  Went  To  Market 
The  Little  Red  House  With  Wo  Doors 
The  Saucer  Pie 

More  than  200  years  ago  Peter  De  C-rand  left  money  to  buy  books 


for  infants  in  Boston.  Up  to  1925  the  Boston  Public  Kindergartens 
had  received  no  books  from  this  Peter  De  Grand  Fund.  Miss  Aborn, 
then  Director  of  Boston  Kindergartens,  in  1925  succeeded  in  securing 
books  for  her  department.  As  a result  every  seventh  year,  it  will 
be  the  kindergarten’s  turn  to  receive  books  bought  with  De  Grand 
money • 


The  1925  Peter  De  Grand  books  were:—1 ' 

A.  B.  C.  Book,  by  Charles  B.  Falls,  published  by  Doubleday 

Page  $2.00 

Four  and  Twenty  Toilers,  Verses  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  illustrated 
by  F.  T.  Bedford,  published  by  McDevitt-Wilson’s 
Inc.  $3.00 

Real  Mother  Goose,  illustrated  by  B.  F.  Wright,  published 

by  Rand,  McNally  $2.00 

Peter  Patter  Book,  by  L.  F.  Jackson,  illustrated  by  B.  F. 

Wright,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  & Co.  $1.50 

Once  Upon  a Time,  Retold  by  Katherine  L.  Bates,  published 

by  Rand,  McNally  $2.00 

Johnny  Crowe’s  Party,  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  published  by 

Uarne  $2.00 

Johnny  Crowe’s  Garden,  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  published  by  Uarne  $2.00 

Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham, 

Ring  0 ’Roses,  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  published  by  Frederick 

Warne  & Co.  $3.00 

1 / Courtesy  of  the  Kindergarten  Office. 
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Ameliar-Anne  and  The  Green  Umbrella,  illustrated  by  Susan 

B.  Pearse,  told  by  Constance  Hewqrd,  published  by 

G.  W.  Jacobs  & Co.  $1.25 

Farm  Book,  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  $3.00 

Cock,  Mouse  and  Little  Red  Hen,  by  Felicite  Lefevre,  pub- 
lished by  Jacobs  $0.50 


Kate  Greenaway: 

Marigold  Garden . $2.50 

Under  the  Window 2.50 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin  

Kate  Greenaway  Pictures  ....  7.50 

Mother  Goose  1.00 

A Apple  Pie 1.25 

published  by  Warne 

Caldecott’s  Picture  Book,  1,  2,  published  by  Warne  each,  $2.25 
Caldecott’s  Hey  Didle  Diddle  Picture  Book  published 

by  Warne  $2.25 


Walter  Crane’s  - 3 books 

Baby's  Opera  Warne 

Baby’s  Bouquet  ....  Warne  . . . $1.50 
Walter  Crane’s  Picture  Books  is  a series,  $1.50  each,  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead,  3 stories  in  each  book. 

When  We  Were  Young,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  published  by  Dutton  $2.00 

Fairies  and  Chimneys,  by  Rose  Fyleman,  published  by  Doran  $1.25 


Sing  Song  - published  by  Macmillan 


Christina  Rossetti  - published  by  Macmillan 

The  list  of  educational  supplies  for  the  Boston  Public  Kinder- 


gartens in  1926  listed  the  following  story  and  picture  books. 


Picture  3ooks: 

Four-Footed  Friends 

The  Mother  Goose  Book 

Nursery  Land  (Out  of  print,  1928) 

The  Night  Before  Christinas 

Buttercup  Farm  (Out  of  print,  1938) 

Farmyard  Friends 

The  Little  Red  Hen 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit 

Goosey,  Goosey  Gander 

Buds  and  Blossoms 
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Book  of  Birds,  No.  817,  Samual  Gabriel  Sons  & Co.  - Out  of  Print 
(Disc.  4/15/29) 

The  Railway  Book  - (Out  of  Print,  1938) 

USy  Automobile  Book,  No.  894,  S.  Gabriel  Sons  & Co.  (Disc,  on 
acct.  increase  in  price,  1932) 

Tick-Tock  - (Out  of  Print,  1938) 

My  Twin  Puppies  - (Out  of  Print,  1938) 

My  Twin  Eat ties 

The  Little  Chick  That  Would  Not  Go  to  Bed 
The  Teddy  Bear  That  Prowled  at  Night 
The  Three  Little  Kittens 
The  Three  Little  Pigs 
The  Three  Little  Bears 

The  Little  Kitten  That  Would  Not  Wash  Its  Face 
The  Little  Dog  That  Would  Not  Wag  His  Tail 

Story  3ooks: 

For  the  Children’s  Hour.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lems 
(Disc.  5/26/35) 

Tell  Me  Another  Story.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 
Mother  Stories.  Maud  Lindsay 
More  Mother  Stories.  Maud  Lindsay 
Firelight  Stories.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

Goochy  Goggles  and  Hiss  Pollywog  Named  Woggles.  A.  F.  Underhill, 
Ml  ton  Bradley  (Disc.  June,  1930) 

A Kindergarten  Story  Book.  Jane  Eoxie  (Disc.  June,  1930) 

The  Only  True  Mother  Goose.  (Disc.  June,  1930) 

The  First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story-Teller.  Fanny  E.  Coe. 
(Disc.  June,  1930) 

The  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council  began  to  go  into  the 
kindergartens  telling  health  stories  in  1922.  ’’Shrinking  Sally”, 

"The  Milk  Fairies”,  and  "Sign  Posts”  were  the  first  of  the  series 
told.  The  stories  of  ”?iggy-Wee”,  ’’The  Surprise”  from  "Rosy  Cheeks 
and  Strong  Heart”,  and  ”Skags,  the  Milk  Horse”  followed.  Most  of 
these  stories  were  illustrated  by  slides.  These  were  not  glorified 
health  facts,  but  good,  interesting,  well-written  health  stories. 

The  Patsy  stories  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Boston  Kinder- 
gartners  by  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council.  Four  beautiful 
posters  went  with  the  stories,  and  Patsy  herself  went  from  one 
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kindergarten  to  another  in  a great  valise  with  her  fascinating  wardrobe. 
This  total  of  the  simple,  daily  minutie  or  a little  girl’s  day  was 
patterned  after  the  ’’Here  and  How  Stories”  which  were  the  first  of  this 
realistic  type.  The  matter  of  fact  material  and  the  matter  of  fact 
style  of  telling  is  appropriate  to  these  health  stories,  and  they  are  a 
delight  at  the  kindergarten  age  as  well  as  the  best  health  literature 
available  for  this  level.  A child  will  emulate  Patsy.  He  will  be  a 
clean  child  and  he  will  have  established  many  necessary  health  habits. 

About  1920  the  story  method  in  education  began  having  a great 
revival.  In  spite  of  the  upsets  that  so  much  change  in  the  kinder- 
garten was  bound  to  bring  about,  the  Boston  kindergartens  also  began 
in  the  twenties  to  have  a great  story  revival.-^  The  kindergarten 
shook  off  its  shackles  of  bondage  to  the  traditional  kindergarten 
literature,  and  launched  forth  into  a course  of  broader  and  more 
varied  literature.  For  a short  time  a new  notion  of  reading  stories 
nearly  eclipsed  the  telling.  From  this  came  the  custom  of  telling  most 
stories  and  some  poems,  yet  reading  many  poems  and  some  stories.  Read 
stories  like  Marjorie  Flack's  which  are  beautifully  illustrated  and 
contain  concise  sentences  that  run  along  under  the  pictures.  The  book 
is  held  up  in  such  a way  that  the  children  can  look  at  the  pictures  as 
the  teacher  reads  the  story.  If  the  illustration  does  not  run  across 
both  pages,  the  teacher  covers  the  half  that  is  not  being  read  with 
a sheet  of  blank  paper.  Much  new  material  in  the  hands  of  our  kin- 

1 "/  Courtesy  of  Miss  Foster,  formerly  with  the  New  England  Dairy 
and  Food  Council. 


dergartners  together  with  so  much  new  interest  in  children’s  books 
in  addition  to  broadening  the  field  and  cutting  away  dead  wood 
brought  the  need  for  really  critical  and  worthy  selection. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  MODERN  KINDERGARTEN 


1923  - 1938 


The  Boston  Kindergarten  has  been  strong  and  its  literature  has 
suffered  no  curtailment  in  these  depression  and  New  Deal  years. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  stable,  even  though,  during  this  period, 
it  has  changed  leaders  twice. 

In  1929  a "Course  of  Study  for  the  Kindergarten"  was  published. 
The  chapter  on  "Literature"  was  as  follows: 

"Let  me  tell  the  stories  and  I care  not  who  writes  the  textbooks." 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 


Objectives: 

To  Foster  the  love  of  good  literature. 

To  stimulate  the  imagination. 

To  establish  right  attitudes  and  standards. 

To  enrich  the  child’s  background. 

To  furnish  opportunity  for  language  expression. 

Types  and  Suggested  Lists: 

Mother  Goose  and  Nursery  Rhymes. 

"The  baby  whose  mother  has  not  charmed  him  in  his  cradle  with 
rhyme  and  song  has  no  enchanting  dreams;  he  is  not  gay,  and 
he  will  never  be  a great  musician."  Old  Swiss  saying. 

Rhymes  for  parts  of  body,  counting,  nonsense,  guessing: 

Brow-bender  A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

This  little  pig  went  to  market  A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Five  little  squirrels  A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Pat-a-cake  A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe  A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

1 / CaVol'ine"!}'."  Abom , Director  of  Boston  Kindergartens,  1906-1933. 
Lillian  Brickett  Poor,  Director  of  Boston  Kindergartens,  1933-1937. 
Pauline  Smith,  appointed  Director  of  Boston  Kindergartens  in  1937. 
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Little  Nancy  Etticoat 
Two  little  blackbirds 
Hey,  diddle,  diddle 
I have  a little  sister 
Over  in  the  Meadow 
All  for  Baby 

Rhymes  for  active  play: 

Ride  a cock  horse 
To  market,  to  market 
Trot,  trot  over  the  ditch 
The  rider  is  ready 

Rhymes  of  everyday  life: 

Little  Boy  Blue 
Little  Jack  Horner 
I love  little  pussy 
The  north  wind  doth  blow 
Bye,  baby  bunting 
A birdie  with  a yellow  bill 
Hurt  no  living  thing 
Mary’s  lamb 

Rhymes  about  nature: 

Little  drops  of  water 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around 

The  friendly  cow 

Who  has  seen  the  wind 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful 

Collections  of  Poetry  for  Children: 
A book  of  Nursery  Rhymes 
A Child’s  Own  Book  of  Verse 
Pinafore  Palace 
Sing  Song 
The  Land  of  Song 
When  We  Were  Very  Young 
Now  We  are  Six 
The  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse 
Silver  Pennies 
Fairies  and  Chimneys 
The  Fairy  Flute 
Under  the  Window 
A Child’s  Day 


A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

The  Child’s  Own  Book  of  Verse. 
Finger  Plays. 


A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Father  Plays. 

Father  Plays. 


A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 
Sing  Song. 

The  Land  of  Song. 


A Child’s  Garden  of  Verse. 

A Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 
Sing  Song. 

The  Land  of  Song. 

A Child’s  Own  Book  of  Verse. 
A Child’s  Own  Book  of  Verse. 


Charles  Welsh. 

Skinner  and  Wickes. 
Wiggin  and  Smith. 
Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
Katharine  H.  Shute. 

A.  A.  Milne. 

A.  A.  Milne  • 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Blanche  J.  Thompson. 
Rose  Fyleman. 

Rose  Fyleman. 

Kate  Greenaway. 

.'alter  De  La  Mare. 
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Festival  Stories: 

Hallowe’en: 

A Hallowe’en  story 
Thanksgiving: 

Old  Man  Rabbit’s  Thanksgiving 
Dinner 

The  Little  Red  House  with  no 
Doors 

How  Patty  Gave  Thanks 
The  King’s  Thanksgiving 
Christmas : 

’.Then  the  King  Game 

The  Shepherds  and  the  Angels 

The  First  Christmas 

The  Christmas  Story 
The  Golden  Cobwebs 
The  Kitten  that  Wanted  to  be  a 
Christmas  Present. 

A Visit  from  Santa  Claus 
Wee  Robin’s  Christams  Song 
Valentine’s  Day: 

The  Valentine  Box 
Patriotic  Days: 

Little  George  Washington 
Great  George  Washington 
Storiss  from  Life  of  "Washington 

Stories  from  Life  of  Lincoln 

Little  Lad  of  Long  Ago 
The  Boy  that  Hungered  for  Knowledge 
Our  Flag 
Easter: 

The  Easter  Story 
Herr  Oster  Hase 
Lessons  on  Faith 
Story  of  the  Small  Green 
Caterpillar 


Tell  It  Again  Stories. 


For  the  Story  Teller. 

Stories  for  Sunday  Telling. 
In  the  Child’s  World. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

When  the  King  Came  and 
Other  Stories 
Children’s  Book  of 
Christmas  Stories. 

The  First  Christmas, 

E.  n.  nale. 

The  New  Testament. 

How  to  Tell  Stories. 

Tell  It  Again  Stories. 
Clement  Moore. 

My  3ook  House,  Volume  I. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

The  Story  Hour. 

The  Story  Hour. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How 
to  Tell  Them. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How 
to  Tell  Them. 

For  the  Children's  Hour.  . 
Anecdotes  of  Lincoln. 
Schauffler. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Parables  from  Nature. 

In  Story  Land. 
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CUMULATIVE  AIT)  REPETITIVE  STORIES 


Name 


Source 


The  Little  Tree  in  the  Ground. 
Chicken  Licken. 

Old  Woman  and  her  Pig. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain 
of  Wheat. 

Billy  Bob  Tail. 

The  Gingerbread  Boy. 

The  Bowl  of  Bread  and  Milk. 


Old  English  Ballads 
English  Folk  Tales 
English  Nursery  Rhymes. 


Jane  Hoxie. 

A New  England  Folk  Tale. 
Emilie  Poulsson. 


Book  Title 


Pinafore  Palace. 

Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs. 
For  the  Children’s  Hour. 


Old,  Old  Tales  Retold. 
Kindergarten  Stories. 
Old,  Old  Tales  Retold. 
Symbolic  Education. 


FOLK  TALES,  FABLES  AND  LEGENDS 


Name 


Source 


The  Three  Bears. 

The  Tale  of  a Black  Cat. 

The  Turtle  Who  Could  Not  Stop  Talking 
The  Little  Girl  and  the  Hare. 

The  Little  Half  Chick. 

Shingesiss. 

Kind  Midas. 

The  Lion  and  the  House 
North  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

The  Milkmaid  and  her  Pail. 

The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

The  Key  of  the  Kingdom. 

Little  Jack  Rollabout. 

Teeny-Tiny. 

The  Dear  Little  Hen. 

Little  Tuppens. 

The  Wee,  Wee  Mannie  and  The  Big, 

Big,  Coo. 


Robert  Southey. 

An  American  Folk  Tale. 
An  East  India  Fable. 

A German  Folk  Tale. 

A Spanish  Folk  Tale. 

A Chippewa  Indian  Tale. 
Greek  Myth. 

Aesop’s  Fables. 

Aesop’s  Fables. 

Aesop’s  Fables. 

English  Nursery  Rhymes. 
English  Nursery  Rhymes. 

An  English  Folk  Tale 
Czechoslovak. 

English  Folk  Tale. 


Book  Title 


Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

The  Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book. 

Jataka  Tales. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories. 
Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories. 
Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories. 

The  Hirst  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story-Teller. 
Pinafore  Palace. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

English  Hairy  Tales. 

Hairy  Tales  and  Hoik  Tales. 

Old,  Old,  Tales  Retold. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 


HAUCT  STORIES 


Name  Source 


Thumbling. 

Andersen 

The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves. 
The  Fox  and  the  Little  Red  Hen 

Grimm. 

The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

English  Fairy  Tale 

The  Billy  Coats  Gruff. 
Travels  of  a Fox. 

Norse. 

Cinderella. 

French. 

Fisherman  and  his  Life. 

Grimm. 

Hashnu,  the  Stone  Cutter. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig  Who  Set  Up 

Japanese. 

Housekeeping. 

Norse. 

The  Wonderful  Iron  Pot. 

Danish. 

The  Big  Brother. 

Laura  Richards. 

The  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field. 

Norse. 

Barney  Noonan's  Fairy  Haymakers. 
The  Wonder  Shoes. 

Ludwig  and  Marleen. 

Irish. 

The  Stars  in  the  Sky. 

English. 

Jack  and  Jill’s  Visit  to  the  Moon. 

Norse. 

The  Gradual  Hairy. 

Alice  Brown. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Andrew  Lang. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. 
The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Andersen. 

The  Hut  in  the  Woods. 

Grimm. 

Boston  University 

iSaheol  of  Education 
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FAIR!  STORIES  (Cont.) 


Name 


Source 


The  Little  Rabbit  Who  Ranted  Red  Wings.  Southern  Folk  Tale. 
Birdalink.  Czechoslovak. 

The  Forest  Full  of  Friends.  R.  M.  Alden. 

Little  Two  Eyes.  Grimm. 


Book  Title 


Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 
Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Tales  of  Mother  C-oose  (Perrault). 

Tales  of  Laughter. 

For  the  Children’s  Hour. 

The  Fairy  Ring. 

Firelight  Stories. 

Golden  Windows. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

A Kindergarten  Story  3ook. 

Mo_e  English  Fairy  Tales. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

Stories  Children  Need. 

Blue  Fairy  Book. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

A Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

A Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

For  the  Story-Teller. 

The  Shoemaker’s  Apron. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang  and  Other  Stories. 

In  telling  fairy  tales  to  children,  we  should  preserve 
the  wonderful  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  sympathy.  We  should 
eliminate  or  carefully  adapt  all  stories  which  are  ill-natured, 
crude  or  coarse,  or  incite  feelings  of  fear,  as  those  depicting 
the  unnatural  stepmother,  cruel  father,  etc. 
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NATURE  STORIES 


Name 


Source 


Big  Spider  and  Little  Spider. 
The  Four  Little  Pigs. 

The  Seed  Babies’  Blanket. 

The  Toad’s  Home. 

The  Magpie’s  Nest. 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabit  and  Others. 
Hot her  Spider. 

The  Twin  Lambs. 

Five  Peas  in  a Pod. 


English  Folk  Tale. 
Beatrix  Potter. 
Francis  B.  Gillespie. 
Clara  D.  Pierson. 
Andersen. 


Book  Title 


Folk  Stories  and  Fables 
Tell  It  Again  Stories. 
For  the  Children’s  Hour. 


My  Book  House,  Yol.  I. 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit. 

My  Book  House,  Yol.  I. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 


REALISTIC  STORIES 


Name 


Source 


The  "Make  Up”  Story. 

The  ”Go  to  Sleep”  Story. 

The  Little  Gray  rony. 

Mrs.  Tabby  Gray. 

How  the  House  was  Built. 

The  Stork  Mother. 

Little  "In  a Minute.” 

The  Stone  in  the  Road. 

The  Sailor  Man. 

The  Little  Steam  Engine  that 
Spaminandos. 

The  Little  Kitten  that  would 
wash  its  Face. 

How  Spot  found  a Hone. 

David  and  Goliath. 

Little  Hero  of  Harlem. 

Dora  and  the  Lighthouse. 


Endora  Burns  tead. 
Endora  Bums  tead. 
Maud  Lindsay. 
Maud  Lindsay. 
Maud  Lindsay. 
German. 


Laura  E.  Richards. 

Could. 

not 

Edna  M.  Diehl. 

Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell. 
Bible. 

Dutch. 


Name 


Source 


List 


The  Search  for  a Good  Child. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

St.  Christopher.  Old  Legend. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Old  Legend. 

How  Primrose  Went  to  the  Party 

Book  Title 


The  Child1 s World. 

The  Child’s  World. 

Mother  Stories. 

Mother  Stories. 

Mother  Stories. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories. 

Por  the  Story  Teller. 

For  the  Children’s  Hour. 

Golden  Windows. 

My  Boole  House,  Vol.  I. 

Tales  of  Laughter. 

Here  and  Now  Story  Book. 

Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 

In  the  Child’s  World. 

The  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories. 
Mother  Stories. 

Worthwhile  Stories  for  Every  Day. 


Tell  Me  Another  Story. 


of  Story  Books  with  name  of  Author  or  Compiler: 


For  the  Children’s  Hour 
Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs 
Old,  Old  Tales  Retold 
A Kindergarten  Story  Book 
Children’s  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
The  Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book 
Jataka  Tales 

My  Book  House,  Volume  I. 

Tell  It  Again  Stories 
loston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories 

^he  First  Book  of  Stories  For  The 
Story  Teller 
English  Fairy  Tales 


Bailey  and  Lewis. 

Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

Volland  Edition. 

Jane  L.  Hoxie. 

Them  Esenwein  and  Stockard. 
Clifton  Johnson. 

Ellen  Babitt. 

Olive  T.  Miller. 
Dillingham  and  Emerson 

Boston  Kindergarten 

Fanney  E.  Coe. 

Josenh  Jacobs. 
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Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Tales 

Parker  Filmore. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

Tales  of  Laughter 

Wiggin  and  Smith. 

The  Fairy  Ring 

Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Firelight  Stories 

C.  S.  Bailey. 

Golden  Windows 

Laura  E.  Richards. 

Stories  Children  Need 

C.  S.  Bailey. 

Blue  Fairy  Book 

Andrew  Lang. 

For  the  Story  Teller 

C.  S.  Bailey. 

The  Shoemaker’s  Apron 

Parker  Filmore. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang  and  Other  Stories 

Raymond  M.  Alden. 

Fairy  Tales 

Grimm. 

Fairy  Tales 

Andersen. 

Peter  Rabbit  Tales 

Beatrix  Potter. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People 

Clara  D.  Pierson. 

The  Child’s  World 

Smilie  Poulsson. 

Mother  Stories 

Maud  Lindsay. 

Worthwhile  Stories  for  Every  Day 

Laughton  E.  Evans. 

Here  and  Now  Story  Book 

Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell 

In  Storyland 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Stories  for  Sunday  Telling 

C.  S.  Bailey. 

How  to  Tell  Stories 

S . C . Bryant . 

Children’s  Book  of  Christmas  Stories 

Dickinson  and  Skinner 

Suggestions  for  Teachers: 

Methods  with  children: 

Stories. 

Group  children  informally  around  the  story-teller.  Base 
choice  of  story  on  what  the  children  already  know. 
Stimulate  curiosity;  encourage  questions. 

Illustrate  with  objects  or  pictures. 

Ask  questions  to  stimulate  imagination. 

Refer  to  story  told,  when  occasion  arises. 

Allow  children  to  retell,  and  to  dramatize  stories. 

Read  aloud  from  books  occasionally. 

Give  children  opportunity  to  originate  stories. 

Encourage  children  to  retell  the  stories  at  home  to 
parents  and  younger  children. 

Poetry. 

Train  children  to  listen  to  reciting  or  reading. 
Encourage  them  to  tell  story  of  poem. 

Let  them  supply  words. 

Train  them  to  memorize. 

Help  them  to  mark  the  rhythm,  and  play  with  rhyming. 
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Ways  of  interesting  parents  in  children’s  reading. 

Mimeograph  special  poems  to  give  mothers  at  Mothers 
meetings. 

Tell  stories  to  mothers. 

Give  lists  of  good  books  for  children,  obtainable  at 
libraries. 

Invite  mothers  to  visit  the  children’s  room  at  the 
library  with  you. 

Have  good  books  that  the  mothers  may  borrow. 


Through  the  Peter  De  Grand  Fund  twelve  books  were  placed  in 

1/ 

each  kindergarten  in  1953, 

Angus  Lost,  Marjorie  Flack.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co. 

List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.70;  f.o.b.  Boston 

Michael  TJho  Missed  Eis  Train,  Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan. 

Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.  List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.70; 
f.o.b.  Boston 

Buddy’s  Adventures  in  the  Blueberry  Patch,  Elsa  Beskow.  Harper 
& Brothers.  List  price,  $2.00;  Net  price,  $1.40;  f.o.b. 
Boston. 

The  Tale  of  the  Wee  Little  Old  Woman,  Elsa  Beskow.  Harper  & 

Brothers.  List  price,  $1.25;  Net  price,  $0.88;  f.o.b.  Boston. 

Karl’s  Wooden  Horse,  Donaldson  and  Bergmann.  Laidlaw  Brothers. 
List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.70;  f.o.b.  Boston. 

Ask  Mr.  Bear,  Marjorie  Flack.  MacMillan  Co. 

List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.70;  f.o.b.  Boston. 

The  White  Kitten  and  the  Blue  Plate,  Inez  Hogan.  MacMillan  Co. 

List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.70;  f.o.b.  Boston. 

When  the  Root  Children  Wake  Up,  Sibylle  V.  Olfers.  Frederick 
Stokes  & Co.  List  price,  $1.50;  Net  price,  $1.05; 
f.o.b.  Boston. 

Today’s  ABC  Book,  Elizabeth  King.  Robt.  M.  McBride  Co. , 7 W.  16th 
st.,  New  York  City.  List  price,  $1.75;  Net  price,  $1.23; 
f.o.b.  Boston. 

A Good  Little  Dog.  Anne  Stoddard.  The  Century  Co. 

List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.70;  f.o.b.  Boston. 

1 / Courtesy  of  the  Kindergarten  Office. 


Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr  and  The  Gingerbread,  Maj.  Lindman.  Albert 
Whitman  and  Company.  List  price,  $1.00;  Net  price,  $0.30. 

Picture  Booh  of  Mother  Goose,  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader.  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.,  IT.  Y.  List  price,  '3.50;  Net  price,  $1.65; 
f.o.b.  Boston. 

Total  Cost  of  the  Books  - $11.11. 

Four  books  have  been  added  to  the  kindergarten  supply  list  since 

1930.  ’’Read  Aloud  Stories”  and  ’’Rhyme  Time  for  Children”  were  added 

in  1934.—/  ’’The  Three  Bears”  was  added  in  1935.  It  was  illustrated 

3/ 

by  Beatrice  Dvilnsky  who  is  a Boston  public  school  kindergartner.— 

In  1936  another  city  kindergartner ’ s book  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  the  "Horn  Book  Magazine”  for  May  1934,  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  Staff  described  story  telling  by  the 
library.^/ 


"More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  dramatic 
occasion  when  Marie  Shedloclc  held  a large  crowd  of  children  and 
grown-ups  spellbound  in  the  first  story  hour  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  No  longer  an  experiment,  this  method  of  opening  books 
to  children  has  become  increasingly  important  through  the  years. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  children  and  young  people,  and  others 
who  now  have  children  of  their  own,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
delight  and  inspiration  they  have  received  from  these  library 
story  hours.  Long  enough  to  see  results,  one  would  say,  and 
there  have  been  results. 

"’Quentin  Durward’  on  the  desk  of  a teacher  who  remembers 
it  fondly  as  a story-hour  book  means  the  sharing  with  successive 
classes  some  part  of  the  delight  it  once  roused  in  the  heart  of 
a little  girl.  From  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm  a love  of  good 
books  is  handed  on  to  become  one  of  the  ’durable  satisfactions’ 

l/  Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  Read  Aloud  Stories. 

Emilie  Poulssom,  Rhyme  Time  for  Children. 

2 / Dvilnsky  and  Kallen,  The  Three  Bears.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard. 

5/  Mary  Frances  Lyons,  The  Town  Clock  and  Other  Lyrics  for  Children. 

Bruce  Humphries. 

4 / Horn  Book  Magazine  (May,  1934)  p.  177-186.  The  Bookshop  for  Boys 

and  C-irls,  Boston. 


of  a wholly  new  generation. 

"’I’ll  never  forget  you  folks  and  the  good  stories  you 
used  to  tell,’  exclaimed  a young  cab  driver,  introducing  himself 
to  the  story  tellers.  When  his  passengers  left  the  car  he 
added,  ’I  thought  you  folks  would  like  to  know  that  literature 
is  still  my  chief  interest.' 

"The  growth  of  this  feature  of  library  work  with  children 
in  C-reater  Boston  has  been  due  for  over  twenty  years  to  the  con- 
tribution of  three  persons;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cronan  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Powers.  Through  their  work,  primarily  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  in  lesser  measure  for  a number  of 
suburban  libraries  and  schools,  story-telling  to  children  has 
become  a recognized  part  of  the  educational  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. 


"Measured  by  its  continuity  alone  this  is  proof  of  something 
of  deep  and  lasting  value  to  boys  and  girls.  A visit  to  the 
groups  gathered  in  the  libraries  from  one  end  of  Boston  to  the 
other  is  a striking  experience.  Bach  group  represents  a flock 
of  youngsters  who  love  books  and  stories  enough  to  give  up  play 
for  the  joy  of  listening. 

"As  tve  years  go  by  and  boys  and  girls  grow  into  men  and 
women,  the  Cronans  are  greeted  again  and  again  by  former  members 
of  the  story-hour  groups.  ’You  don’t  remember  me,  but  I was  a 
boy  in  one  of  your  story  hours  and  I shall  never  forget  the  books 
you  told  us  about.  Those  were  the  good  days.  I’d  like  to  go 
back  to  them.  ’ And  then  they  mention  some  stories  they  hold 
dear:  Kipling’s  'White  Seal’,  it  may  be;  the  ’Red  Cross  Knight’; 

'Ossian  in  the  Land  of  Youth’;  or  'Sons  of  Cormac’,  perhaps  - 
that  fine  tale  with  its  noble  characterization,  ’Cormac  of  the 
Straight  lords’  he  was  called,  because  he  never  broke  his  given 
word  nor  had  a crooked  dealing  with  any  man. 

"Superficial  observers  often  say  that  present-day  children 
do  not  care  for  classic  stories,  that  their  attention  can  only 
be  held  by  gangster  exploits  and  murder  mysteries.  Constantly 
the  experiences  of  the  story-tellers  show  this  is  a mistake. 

That  children  mil  listen  to  hero  stories  skillfully  presented, 
that  they  will  return  for  this  purpose  week  by  week  with  eager- 
ness, is  seen  in  the  steady  attendance  at  the  libraries  of  well- 
unified  sets  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  keyed  to  fine  things,  who 
not  only  listen  to  great  stories  but  press  their  requests  for 
certain  ones  they  like  best. 

"A  clear,  cold,  winter  day  with  skating,  skiing  and  coasting 
in  the  park  close  by  finds  a group  of  sixty  children  gathered 
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in  the  branch  library.  ’How  do  you  happen  to  come  when  the 
others  are  all  out  doors?'  we  asked.  *0h,  we’d  rather  hear 
stories  than  do  anything  else.  Will  you  tell  us  some  more  about 
the  Rhine  ladies?’  Then  for  forty  minutes  this  crowd  of  every- 
day boys  and  girls  listened  with  wide-opened  eyes  to  the  marvels 
of  the  Rhinegold.  Here  again  in  the  heart  of  a city,  where 
snow  falls  only  to  become  a dark  muddy  mass,  where  winter  sports 
are  scarcely  dreamed  of,  a turbulent  troop  is  asking  for  giants. 
These  are  street  boys  familiar  with  all  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  arrests  and  arrival  of  patrol  wagons,  but  they  settle  into 
ciuietness  to  hear  the  legend  of  Saint  Christopher,  followed  by 
others  about  Thor  and  the  Giants  of  the  Norse  myths.  Over  the 
sordid  surroundings , week  after  week,  year  after  year,  has  come 
the  magic  of  the  tale  that  is  told,  of  Odysseus  in  the  cave  of 
the  Cyclops,  of  Siegfried  slaying  the  dragon,  of  Roland  blowing 
his  ivory  horn  at  Roncesvalles , of  Arthur  receiving  Excalibre 
from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Only  the  other  day  as  a string  of 
lively  boys  came  tumbling  out  of  a library  room  where  they  had 
been  hearing  a tale  of  King  Arthur,  one  separated  himself  from  the 
rest,  turning  up  a glowing  fact  to  say,  ’I  do  thank  you  for  tell- 
ing that  story'.  Is  the  apparent  sophistication  of  such  lads 
more  than  skin-deep  when  their  response  to  idealistic  romance  is 
so  spontaneous  and  genuine? 


”Erom  the  oldest  of  arts  they  are  drawing  a satisfaction 
and  delight  for  which  there  is  no  real  substitute.  There  has 
never  been  a time  when  the  need  for  bringing  idealistic  literature 
to  children  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  when  commonplace  stand- 
ards prevail  and  the  longing  for  beauty  is  denied  by  the  pinch 
of  straitened  living.  But  look  at  the  faces  in  the  story  hours  - 
they  are  sincere,  rapt  now  as  if  seeing  visions,  breathless  with 
wonder,  big-eyed  with  surprise,  or  lighted  with  a dawning  sense 
of  fun. 

"The  programs  generally  include  a strong  story,  hero  tale 
or  part  of  a book  continuing  from  one  meeting  to  the  next,  a folk 
tale  for  humor  and  a poem  or  a song  or  two.  To  hear  these,  quite 
■unaccompanied  with  pictures,  the  boys  and  girls  gather  of  their 
own  free  will,  often  in  bands  of  one  or  two  hundred.  In  the 
friendly  give  and  take  that  precedes  and  follows  the  story-tell- 
ing there  is  room  for  discovering  the  interests  of  those  present, 
for  talking  over  favorites  and  for  making  the  all-important 
choice  of  a book  to  take  home.  On  the  heels  of  the  story  comes 
the  demand  for  the  book.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  need  just 
the  introduction  she  story-teller  can  give,  and  they  are  swept 
from  the  shelves  eagerly. 


’’He  must  look,  it  seems,  not  to  high  school  or  college 
courses  in  English  to  establish  a love  of  reading,  but  to  the 
earlier  influences  that  surround  a person  before  he  gets  so  far 
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along  in  his  education.  The  years  from  ten  to  twelve  are 
especially  receptive;  then  rather  than  earlier  the  response  to 
the  tale  that  is  told  is  irresistable.  This  is  the  age  of  sur- 
render to  marvels,  of  ability  to  lose  one’s  self  in  a book,  of 
faith  in  the  world  of  imagination.  Great  books  introduced  to 
girls  and  boys  now  may  mark  an  epoch  in  a lifetime. 

"Back  to  the  children’s  rooms  come,  too,  young  college 
students,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  story  hours,  ’because 
they  gave  me  my  first  glimpses  of  literature’. 

’’There  is,  as  you  know,  a sensitiveness  to  the  magic  of 
words  natural  in  some  children,  while  in  others  it  waits  to  be 
awakened.  ’I  remember  from  the  stories  that  I have  heard,  the 
one  that  made  me  conscious  that  certain  word  combinations  can 
give  a sense  of  pleasure,’  said  a young  teacher,  looking  back 
at  the  days  when  she  was  a child  in  the  story-hour  circle.  She 
spoke  of  her  delight  in  the  phrase  ’Tree  of  Jade’,  how  she 
repeated  it  in  secret,  how  she  made  by  herself  a visit  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  where  Mrs.  Cronan  had  told  her  a tree  of  jade 
might  be  seen. 

’’Out  of  the  repetition  of  melodious  expressions  as  they 
reach  the  ear  comes  an  appreciation  of  language  not  easily  gained 
from  the  pointed  page.  If  we  want  to  enlarge  the  limited  vocab- 
ularies of  our  young  people,  we  may  well  turn  back  to  Greek 
models  and  let  them  hear  the  sound  of  such  memorable  passages 
as  Homer’s  ’Now  when  the  early  rosy-fingered  Dawn  appeared’. 

This  is  what  the  story  tellers  are  doing. 

"One  rewarding  by-product  of  story-telling  is  the  quickening 
of  a sense  of  humor.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  pored  over  many  of 
the  comic  strips  often  seem  to  be  slow  to  catch  the  more  delicate 
raillery  of  such  a vriter  as  Frank  Stockton,  for  example.  But 
an  Uncle  Remus  story  or  a rollicking  Irish  folk  tele  will  bring 
a knowing  chuckle  from  one  or  two  of  the  quickest  youngsters 
until  presently  the  whole  crowd  is  rocking  with  laughter. 

”Gro^wLng  out  of  a genuine  devotion  has  come  the  poetry  club 
of  the  North  End  Branch,  where  dramatic  little  Italian  girls 
are  satisfying  a love  of  fhythrn  and  beauty  by  bringing  the  poems 
they  have  learned  and  themselves  taking  part  in  the  weekly  meet- 
ing. This  is  always  a very  happy  occasion  when  many  very  fine 
things  are  being  stored  away  in  retentive  memories  to  enrich 
all  after  life. 

"Story  hours  in  libraries  do  not  reach  all  children,  however, 
so  the  story  tellers  go  to  many  schools  where  they  are  cordially 


received.—'  JDvery  face  in  the  room  brightens  as  the  visitor  is 
announced,  ,T7hen  the  story-teller  comes  we  jump  for  you.  All 
the  week  we  wish  and  wish  for  them  to  come,’  wrote  a boy  in  one 
of  the  grade  schools.  We  should  like  to  take  you  to  visit  this 
school  on  a day  when  spring  is  in  the  air,  though  the  dingy  street 
shows  no  hint  of  growing  things.  Two  children  answer  the  bell 
and  open  the  door  of  the  old  brown  building.  As  soon  as  they  see 
the  story-teller  their  faces  become  radiant;  they  pat  themselves 
with  all  the  gusto  of  an  expected  feast,  for  these  children  have 
been  ’holding  their  thumbs*  for  a week  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
have  another  visit. 

"Spring  is  the  time  for  the  charming  housecleaning  story 
from  Kenneth  Grahame’s  ’Wind  in  the  Willows  * , and  if  these  lis- 
teners have  no  idea  of  the  attractions  of  a river  bank,  they  can 
at  least  guess  at  a picnic  and  will  follow  the  adventures  of 
Mole  and  Ratty  and  Toad  with  the  utmost  enjoyment. 

m.7hy  do  not  these  children  go  to  the  nearest  public  library 
for  the  story  hour  if  they  love  it  so?  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons.  *1  can’t  come  to  the  story  hour  for  I have  to  go  pick- 
ing coal.’  ’I  have  a sister  to  take  care  of  and  my  mother  is 
working  and  my  father  is  working  and  I have  to  cook  supper  and 
get  it  ready  and  my  sister  is  small.*  ’I  am  a newsboy  and  have 
to  sell  papers  after  school.’ 

"Setting  aside  the  rigidity  of  the  school  program,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  principals  and  teachers  bid  the  story-tellers 
welcome  at  any  time  they  can  fit  a visit  into  a crowded  week  of 
work.  Educators  are  seeing  in  this  gift  from  outside  the  teach- 
ing force  the  impetus  needed  to  making  reading  a joy  not  a task; 
they  witness  frequently,  with  surprise,  a marked  improvement  in 
reading  ability  of  which  the  children  themselves  are  not  wholly 
ignorant.  It  7/as  a certain  young  Join  who  confided  the  other  day, 
’I  used  to  get  three  or  four  in  my  reading  before  I came  to  the 
story  hour.  Now,  honest  to  God,  Mr.  Cronan,  I get  one*. 

"It  is  through  their  work  in  the  schools  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cronan  and  Mrs.  Powers  are  best  known  outside  the  Boston  area. 

One  of  the  suburban  libraries,  lately  distressed  over  the  effect 
of  hurtful  movies  and  the  consequent  demand  for  murder  and 
mystery  stories,  gladly  took  advantage  of  a plan  to  have  these 
skilled  story-tellers  bring  their  zest  for  good  books  into  the 
classrooms  of  the  older  boys  and  girls.  This  introduction  to 
literature  produced  results  that  converted  the  most  sceptical 
instructors.  3ven  in  the  Senior  High  School  it  proved  a stimu- 
lating experience,  to  the  gratification  of  at  least  one  mother 


if  The  library  has  no  record  of  what  or  how  many  stories  were  told  in 
the  public  kindergartens.  This  work  stopped  in  1936. 
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who  had  been  long  trying  to  induce  her  son,  indifferent  to 
books,  to  read  Dickens.  When  she  found  him  at  night  absorbed 
in  'Great  Expectations*,  she  asked,  quite  casually,  how  it 
happened.  *0h,  this  is  the  book  the  man  told  us  about  in  school 
today',  the  boy  replied.  *1*  like  to  find  out  more  about  Pip.' 

"In  the  midst  of  a great  recasting  of  values  we  count  the 
expert  telling  of  worthwhile  stories  to  children  in  libraries 
and  schools  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  time,  not  to  be  over- 
looked and  not  to  be  confused  with  the  advertising  programs 
offered  by  radio.  We  want  more  rather  than  less  of  it.  We  want 
it  for  the  inspiration  of  young  peoole,  who  in  these  years 
since  Miss  Shedlock  brought  back  the  revival  of  an  ancient  art, 
have  proved  themselves  ready  to  receive  it." 

Although  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council  in  1934  was 

forced  to  discontinue  telling  stories  in  the  school,  the  "Patsy 

Stories"  and  poster  were  in  each  kindergarten,  and  kindergartners 

could  borrow  the  other  stories  with  their  slides  from  the  Council 

Offices,  51  Cornhill. 

Humane  education  came  into  the  kindergartens  in  a most  delight- 

1/ 

ful  way.—'  In  1933  the  Animal  Rescue  League  began  bringing  puppet 
shows  into  the  kindergartens.  The  shows  were  "Peter  Rabbit",  "Hansel 
and  Gretel",  "The  Little  Hound  Dog",  "Tanya",  "Red  Riding  Hood",  and 
"John  of  the  Y/ood".  "Red  Riding  Hood"  has  been  discontinued.  A 
thirty  minute  period  is  long  enough  for  very  little  children.  "John 
of  the  Wood"  taking  nearly  an  hour,  was  found  to  be  impractical.. 

i 

Next  year  a story  about  three  little  kittens  will  be  added  to  the 
repertory. 

"Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella"  was  bought  for  some  kindergar- 

tens  with  the  interest  on  the  Laura  Fisher  Taussig  Fund.  By  1939 

l/  "Courtesy  of"  Maude  Phillips  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League. 

2 / "Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella",  Poems  for  Young  Children»  Selected 
by  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
New  York.  MacMillan  Company,  1935. 
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it  will  be  in  sixtjr  percent  of  the  kindergartens.  Laura  Fisher  Taussig 
was  a member  of  Miss  Blow’s  first  training  class  in  St.  Louis.  She 
became  the  kindergarten  training  teacher  at  the  Boston  Normal  School 
in  1890.  From  1895  to  1906  she  was  Director  of  Boston  Kindergartens. 

Soon  after  her  death  in  1930,  her  former  normal  school  pupils  to- 
gether with  the  kindergartners  of  the  city  began  to  raise  a fund  to 
be  called  the  Laura  Fisher  Taussig  Fund,  ’//hen  the  amount  reached 
$2000  it  was  turned  over  to  the  city.  Each  year  from  the  income  of 
this  fund  something  of  use  is  to  be  placed  in  our  city  kindergartens. 

It  is  honed  that  the  fund  will  be  added  to. 

Reading  over  '’Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella’*  serves  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is  little  worth  while  poetry 

1 

for  the  kindergarten  level.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  anthology 

omits  such  poems  as  "Kindergarten  Prayer**  or  "Spring"  ^ and  that 

it  does  include  a poem  without  a title,  a poor  literary  echo,  a 

parody  on  a good  old  nursery  rhyme,  an  accented  syllable  to  make  the 

meter  come  out  right,  and  so  forth.-^  In  this  book  patriotism  is 

conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Kindergarten  Prayer 

"Two  little  eyes  to  look  to  God, 

Two  little  ears  to  hear  his  word, 

Two  little  lips  to  sing  his  praise, 

Two  little  feet  to  walk  his  ways, 

Two  little  hands  to  do  his  will, 

And  one  little  heart  to  love  him  still." 

Anonymous 

1/  The  Kindergarten  Children’s  Hour.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Volume  I, 
p.  7 and  38. 

2/  "Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella",  Poems  for  Young  Children.  Selected 
by  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
New  York.  MacMillan  Company,  1935.  P.  118,  15,  30. 
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"Said  a little  seed  hiding  under  the  snow, 

’I  feel  today  I’d  like  to  grow’. 

Said  a leaf-bud  folded  up  so  tight, 

’I’m  sure  I’ll  burst  before  it’s  night’. 

Said  a bluebird  singing  in  a tree, 

’It  feels  like  spring  today  to  me’.” 

Anonymous 

More  literary  forms  came  into  children’s  literature  at  this 
time  than  ever  before.  Stories  like  the  one  about  ’’Pelle’s  New  Suit” 
call  to  mind  Hiss  Wiltse’s  stories  of  leather,  glue,  and  so  forth.  This 
product  of  Herfrartianism  swung  away  by  1900,  but  it  has  swung  back  in 
the  1930’s.  There  is  a danger  that  we  may  give  the  children  too  large 
a measure  of  this  type  of  realistic  story.  The  gains  these  last  few 
years  in  the  mechanical  details  of  children’s  books  is  amazing. ^The re 
have  been  recent  inventions  in  printing  that  have  greatly  lowered 
the  cost  of  children’s  books. 

Today  the  literature  period  is  entirely  an  anpreciation  period 

leading  straight  to  adult  interest  and  appreciation  of  good  liter- 

27 

ature.— ' It  is  a time  when  children  relax  and  when  they  enjoy  them- 
selves. Literature  is  an  escape  for  the  child  as  it  is  for  the  grownup. 
The  standards  for  judging  kindergarten  literature  are  the  very  same 
high  standards  as  those  for  judging  adult  literature.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  stories  and  poems  which  are  told  in  the  literature  period.  Appreci- 
ation is  aided  by  pictures,  dramatization,  retelling,  and  child  re- 
telling. The  over-ornate,  wordy  story  with  too  many  incidents  mixed 
l'/  The  Owl,  Introduction. 

2 j Children  are  not  grouped  in  a hollow  square  as  in  Mss  Peabody’s 
Kindergarten,  but  they  group  themselves  informally  in  front  of  the 
teacher. 
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in  is  a thing  of  the  past.  How  stories  used  to  be  stuffed  with 
sugary  words!  The  over-illustrated  or  the  irrelevantly  illustrated 
story  is  not  accepted.  Material  unsuitable  for  literature  is  not 
made  into  a story.  Literature  is  a vital  part  of  the  Boston  Kinder 
garten.  Two  things  are  required  in  the  demonstration  examination  for 
Boston  kindergartner.  A candidate  conducts  a work  period  and  she  tells 
a story.  Ability  in  story-telling  is  important  for  rating  as  First 
Assistant  Kindergartner.  Literature  gives  pleasure,  it  begins  appreci 
ation  of  life  and  literature,  it  builds  character,  it  socializes,  it 
provides  mental  discipline,  it  augments  the  child’s  experience,  it 
increases  the  child’s  imagination,  it  fires  ambition,  it  develops  the 
right  sense  of  humor,  it  enlarges  the  vocabulary,  it  implants  first 
grade  readiness,  and  very  importantly  it  aids  the  child  in  expressing 
self  through  the  medium  of  words. 

Practically  all  of  the  Boston  Kindergartners  belong  to  the 
Association  For  Childhood  Education.  In  1933  this  association  pub- 
lished a pamphlet,  "Reading  Emphasis  In  School  Activity".  In  "First 
Experiences  With  Literature",  Alice  Dalgliesh  and  Frances  Kern  have 
summed  up,  from  a discussion  group,  the  modern  kindergartner^  attitude 
toward  literature. 

"The  discussion  in  this  group  centered  around  modern  trends 
in  literature  for  children  and  the  vital  relationship  of  lit- 
erature to  the  child’s  interests  and  experiences.  The  present 
time  is  an  important  period  in  the  development  of  children’s 
literature.  For  the  first  time  we  are  making  a real  study  of 
children’s  literary  tastes  and  interests,  especially  of  the 

l/  Lillian'  Pattinson,  Boston  University  Thesis,  TPoetry  for  Little 
Children,  1930.  Miss  Pattinson  lists  some  of  the  purposes  of 
literature. 
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interests  of  very  young  children.  For  the  first  time  publishers 
are  beginning  to  give  recognition  to  the  ability  of  teachers 
to  see  the  literary  needs  of  the  children  with  whom  they  come 
in  daily  contact.  This  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
slow  but  sure  passing  of  the  textbook  and  the  introduction  into 
schools  of  real  books  with  vital  content.  7/e  need  more  small 
books  that  interpret  contemporary  life  for  the  child.  As 
teachers  we  should  see  to  it,  however,  that  our  viewpoint  with 
regard  to  literature  does  not  become  so  narrow,  so  pedagogical, 
so  confined  to  classroom  problems  that  we  lose  the  respect  of 
those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  responsibility  for  the  making 
of  children’s  books.  7/e  do  not  want  to  hear  the  oft-repeated 
criticism  made  by  those  outside  the  teaching  profession. 
’Teachers  tend  to  take  all  the  joy  out  of  literature.’ 

’’Modern  tendencies  in  literature  for  young  children  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

”1.  We  have  finally  broken  away  from  the  ’Kindergarten 
story’  as  a type  in  itself  and  are  giving  our  attention  to  a 
broader  and  more  dignified  use  of  literature. 

”2.  There  are  many  picture  and  picture-story  books  being 
published.  The  best  of  these  are  a distinct  contribution  to 
child  experience.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  art  of  story 
telling  should  be  lost  amid  piles  of  books,  it  should  be  care- 
fully preserved. 

”3.  There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  realistic  material 
available,  as  well  as  many  more  informational  books,  lie  have 
traveled  quite  a distance  since  the  days  when  Mrs.  Mitchell’s 
’Here  and  Mow  Story  Book’  was  regarded  as  a daring  experiment. 
There  are  two  types  of  informational  book:  one  type  presents 

’straight’  information,  the  other  includes  a thread  of  story. 

The  latter  type  seems  to  have  proved  the  more  popular  with 
children  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

”4.  There  is  a growing  interest  in  the  youngest  children 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  provide  material  that  will  be 
suitable  for  use  in  nursery  schools. 

’’At  this  point  in  the  discussion  Miss  Frances  Kern  made  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  ’Under 
the  Blue  Embrella' — a book  of  realistic  and  semi-realistic 
stories  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.C.E. 

’’The  next  consideration  was  standards  for  the  selection  of 
literature.  The  chairman  summarized  these  under  five  points: 


"1.  All  literature  used  with  young  children  should  have 
genuine  child-like  quality  and  be  simple  3nd  sincere.  It  should 
be  written  by  people  who  really  understand  children. 

n2.  Content  should  be  worth  while  and  should  function  in  the 
life  of  children  today.  A ’classic*  that  no  longer  functions 
may  as  well  be  laid  aside.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  is 
’Aesop’s  Fables’  which  have  little,  if  any,  place  in  the  lives 
of  young  children. 


”3.  Stories  and  books  should  have  lasting  qualities  and  be 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  repetition. 
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”4.  Literary  and  artistic  quality  must  be  considered,  but 
the  material  must  be  kept  approximately  on  the  child’s  level. 


”5.  Literature  should  present  wholesome  ideals  and  desir- 
able relationships  but  there  should  be  no  return  to  formal 
’moral  training’.  The  listing  of  books  and  stories  under  head- 
ings such  as  ’honesty’,  ’courage’,  is  to  be  discouraged. 


"Three  specific  problems  were  then  discussed: 

1.  The  relation  of  literature  to  the  so-called  ’unit  of 
work ’ . — The  relationship  of  literature  to  children’s  interests 
may  be  a vital  and  living  thing.  It  has  been  much  abused  by 
those  who  plan  centralized  programs  of  subject  matter.  "When 
literature  is  wrongly  used  in  this  connection  a great  deal  of 
time  may  be  wasted  on  trivialities.  The  greatest  mistake  along 
this  line  is  the  use  of  a simple  folk  tale  or  Mother  Goose  rhyme 
as  the  basis  for  a program  of  unified  activities.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  spend  three  months  with  the  Three  Bears?  It  is  well  to 
remember,  too,  that  literature  should  be  used  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  an  immediate  interest. 


”tf  literature  is  to  help  children  to  interpret  life  it 
should  give  correct  interpretations.  The  worst  offenders  along 
this  line  are  the  books  which  give  false  and  highly  colored 
impressions  of  "children  of  other  lands’  and  do  harm  to  the 
cause  of  internationalism  rather  than  promote  it. 

) 

"2.  The  relation  of  literature  to  creative  work. — Literature 
should  call  out  spontaneous  creative  responses  of  every  kind. 

These  responses  are  often  individual  and  of  brief  duration. 

ji 

"Children  should  be  given  opportunity  to  participate  in 
some  stories  as  they  do  in  music,  though  not  through  bodily 
activity.  Stories  should  be  provided  which  give  legitimate 
opportunity  for  participation  for  supplying  details  in  the  story, 
joining  in  refrains,  suggesting  further  developments. 
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"The  teacher  herself  should  be  creative,  especially  in  the 
nursery  school  where  stories  must  meet  the  immediate  situation. 

In  order  to  supply  desirable  worth  while  material  teachers  must 
know  something  about  the  essentials  of  good  story  form. 

_ 1 

"3.  The  relation  of  literature  to  mental  health.  / This 
point  was  merely  touched  upon  because  of  lack  of  time//  The 
question  is  chiefly  one  of  finding  literature  which  presents  life 
in  a wholesome  way.  The  question  of  fear  in  relation  to  stories 
is  a matter  that  has  been  overdone,  but  we  do  need  to  be  cautious  in 
our  choice  of  material.  Some  fairy  tales  rival  the  tabloid  news- 
papers for  sheer  horror.  These,  naturally,  should  be  omitted. 

"Arnold  Gesell  gives  a very  sane  discussion  of  this  problem 
in  the  chapter  on  ’Fortitude’  in  ’Guidance  of  Mental  Growth  in 
Infant  and  Child’. 

"In  closing  the  chairman  urged  teachers  to  keep  open  minds 
with  regard  to  literary  material,  not  taking  even  the  best  book- 
list for  granted  until  the  books  have  been  tried  out  with  children. 
Experimenting  with  literature  should  be  a stimulating  experience 
for  the  teacher  and  it  is  only  through  constant  experimentation 
that  we  can  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Literature  tends  noxv  to 
be  a step  behind  the  period  in  which  we  are  living.  The  present 
situation  is  a challenge  to  us  all." 

The  following  paragraph  gives  helpful  suggestions  for  the  care 
and  display  of  books.— 

"As  many  books  as  there  are  children  in  the  group  may  be 
placed  at  one  time  in  an  orderly  array  on  the  book  table  and 
shelves.  That  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  Shellacking 
the  covers  of  the  books  facilitates  washing.  Pages  of  the  books 
should  be  washed  as  often  as  necessary  to  remove  finger  marks 
and  the  grime  of  every  day  use.  This  may  be  done  without  damage 
either  to  hard  or  soft  finished  paper  by  squeezing  a very  soft 
sponge  out  of  warm  water,  rubbing  it  over  a cake  of  ivory  soap, 
and  then  brushing  it  lightly  over  the  pages.  After  all  the  pages 
have  been  cleaned  in  this  manner,  the  book  should  immediately 
be  put  under  a press  of  blocks  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  Torn 
pages  should  be  mended,  and  covers  rebound  or  recovered  when 
they  begin  to  look  shabby.  Occasionally  children  should  observe 
the  mending  of  books  and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  help  in  the 
process.  New  and  beautiful  books  may  be  shown  first  to  the 

1/  "The  Modem  Kindergarten  {An  Integral  Part  of  the  Elementary  School)" 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  For  Childhood  Education.  1201  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  P.  30. 
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"My  house  has  gone  walking. 
Over  the  snow  , 

Away  it  can  go."—' 


1/  Drawn  by  Margaret  Harris,  age  5,  Abraham  Lincoln  Kindergarten, 
March  14,  1938. 


children  by  opening  each  one  to  an  interesting  picture,  holding 

it  thus  by  elastic  bands  and  placing  it  on  top  of  low  shelves. 

This  display  lends  attractiveness  to  a book  nook.” 

Boston  kinder gar tners  are  pioneering  in  better  methods  for  the 
literature  period,  and  they  are  producing  children’s  literature, 
though  of  late  there  has  been  no  vehicle  reporting  this  work.  Boston’s 
greet  influence  on  the  American  Kindergarten  is  chiefly  indirect. 

Girls  from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  to  the  Ivheelock  and  Perry 
Kindergarten  training  Schools.  While  at  these  schools  the  girls 
observe  in  the  Boston  Public  School  Kindergartens.  At  some  future 
time  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Boston  Kindergartners  to  publish 
a volume  containing  the  stories  and  poems  used  in  the  Boston  Kinder- 
gartens. The  book  will  include  a magnificent  Lincoln  story  which 
one  of  the  Boston  Kindergartners  simplified  from  an  obscure  story 
of  Lincoln  that  appeared  in  the ’Boston  Bvening  Transcript”,  February 
12,  1927.  The  methods  of  presenting  poetry  to  children  will  be 
written  by  a teacher  who  has  done  outstanding  work  in  poetry  with 
her  class  of  little  Italians.  No  doubt  the  Boston  Kindergartners 
will  fill  in  some  of  the  great  gaps  found  in  Kindergarten  Literature. 
The  field  is  wide  and  there  are  great  open  spaces.  The  Kindergarten 
World  is  waiting  for  the  filling  of  the  spaces  from  the  whimsical 
story  of,  how  a lazy  star  fairy  neglected  to  keep  her  star  house 
polished  brightly,  to  the  life  of  a family  in  a house  that  moved 
about.  The  latter  may  be  a realistic  story  of  a trailer,  or  it  may 
be  about  a house  that  acquired  legs  for  a day  like  the  one  imagined 
by  a Boston  Kindergarten  child  on  the  preceding  page. 
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"In  the  books  designed  for  children’s  reading  can  be  seen 
as  in  a mirror  the  family  life,  the  dress,  the  homely  speech  and 
the  conventions  of  each  succeeding  age.  Its  standards  of  taste, 
morals  and  education  are  reflected  in  the  ideas  it  attempts 
to  superimpose  on  the  child  who  reads.!/ 

So  in  looking  over  the  books  used  in  our  city  kindergartens, 
we  have  seen  Boston  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century  to  the 
year  1938. 


l/  Elva  S.  Smith,  The  History  of  Children’s  Literature.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  1937,  p.  9. 
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